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Christmas Book Mumber 


Chere are books for every Christmas mood: 
books with the mystic tones of the angel song 
and bright with the twonderful star, books 
gay like olden carols, books bibrant with the 
ringing word of truth, GA book may be a 
Christmas message straight from 
the heart of the giver. 
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Unitarian Not There 


O CAVIL IS FUTILE and unbecoming, and 

when we ask why a Unitarian is not included 
among the twenty preachers of the “Best Sermons, 
1924” it is meant entirely to be pertinent to the 
intrinsic merits of homiletical art. Our colleague, 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, is the editor of the vol- 
ume. He is a Universalist. As he reads Tur Rue- 
ISTER, he will see this query promptly, and we shall 
entertain a reply if he cares to make it. 

We know the book only in a casual reading of it. 
We find it highly representative of the sweet- 
spirited and unifying desire of our brethren of the 
several denominations. All they yearn for we also 
greatly wish to see. We wonder if we shall ever 
have a part in the rapprochement of American 
Christendom. So far as actual tactics among deter- 
mining church leaders in so-called orthodoxy are 
an indication, we of the Unitarian household are 
left out. We may sit on the rear seat of the sanc- 
tuary. We can cheer ourselves with the warmth 
of our loneliness, but is that very cheering? 

It seems a fair proposition that we have in our 
churches at least ten ministers who could qualify 
among this book’s representatives for spiritual 
fineness, fervor, and force; for interpretative dis- 


cernment and literary excellence in stating the. 


universals in the mind of Christ; for the grace of 
eliminating the things which are unessential and 
the even greater grace of including the prophetic 
othe inspired things that really make the abundant 
ife. 

It may be Unitarians were invited to submit 
sermons and failed to comply. Or it may be that 
the faith of our fathers and our faith is still hardly 
to be borne. At any rate we are not in the book. 
We have always been welcome everywhere when we 
made money contributions to “interdenominational” 
causes; or when we would listen to the other doc- 
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trines of the ecclesiastical majority, opening not 
our mouth; or when we took part in social and 
civic works. But when we have tried to preach 
our own gospel, we have learned many times that 
those who plead for tolerance mean that we and 


not they shall exercise the virtue. 


Chaplain’s Strait-Jacket 


ILEN C. DEMPSTER is a Unitarian student 

for the ministry. Until October 25, 1924, he 
was a second lieutenant in the United States Army, 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. Now he is out of it. Omit- 
ting the knots of red tape in the official corre- 
spondence, we give the story straight as follows: 
Mr. Dempster read an editorial in the Christian 
Century for October 9, 1924, entitled, “Christ or 
Casar—the Chaplain’s Choice.” This editorial 
was based upon a rejection of an application for 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps of a clergyman, who, fol- 
lowing his rejection, it was related, wrote to the 
commanding general asking the following ques- 
tions to which the commanding general officially 
made the accompanying answers: 


Question: Do you consider that a citizen loses part of 
his constitutional right of free speech when he accepts 
a commission in the army? 

Answer: He yoluntarily relinquishes that right, inso- 
far as it extends to criticizing adversely any fixed policy 
of the United States, or any official act of the President 
or of Congress. 

Q. Does this disability apply equally to officers in the 
reserye, when not on active service? 

A. Yes. It would be considered equally a violation of 
the oath of allegiance, which all officers take, irrespec- 
tive of their rank or service. 


There were other questions and answers indicat- 
ing, says Mr. Dempster, “that the commanding 
general meant such things as the Japanese exclu- 
sion provision in the recent immigration act by his 
phrase ‘any fixed policy of the United States.’ ” 
Mr. Dempster wrote to the Adjutant General, 
First Corps Area, Boston, Mass., and asked the 
direct question: “Does this editorial represent the 
war department’s understanding of the oath of al- 
legiance? . .. If it is the war department’s inter-. 
pretation, I request you to accept my resignation.” 

On October 25, thirteen days after, Mr. Demp- 
ster received the formal acceptance of his resigna- 
tion, but no answer to his questions. That ends the 
case of Lieutenant Dempster, but we have yet to 
hear of the final disposition of Captain Paxton Hib- 
ben, who is charged with expressing opinions con- 
trary to army usage. We are watching that issue 
with great concern. The reader will see several 
questions of the greatest significance. As a matter of 
simple fact, a man in any place in the army does 
give up his freedom\of speech almost absolutely, 
and becomes a silent and subservient creature of 
the war department, in all matters involving the 
policy of Government in the department. It is a 
Prussian principle. Officers recognize it frankly, 
and say there is no other way to carry on our sys- 
tem of national defense. 

_ A minister of God, whose ordained calling it is 
to speak the will of God, is a constrained prophet 


in uniform. It is a strait-jacket. The symbol of 


the cross is-bereft of the fearless truth for which 
Christ died to make men free. We see, on the 
other hand, the military difficulties of outspoken 


+ 


- Run over the list, and see how true it is. 
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opinion. But we do not see how a thoroughbred 
American can take the office without wincing or 
blinking at the loss of that priceless thing which 


-Imakes America a republic of sovereign freemen. 


Who can help this situation? 
us, 


Who ean. deliver 
Must some of us be half-free? 


Going to Church 


Not ONCE have we read.a good argument 

against going to church. Rupert Hughes has 
recently had his fling, and because he is a facile 
writer and knows how to play up what he wants 
to play up, his magazine ‘article is relayed all over 
the country by the church papers. We think it is 
a tactical editorial mistake for our colleagues 
to take such a person or attack seriously; and 
to give it broadcast publicity almost inevitably 
strengthens the critic’s case. Our reply is special 
pleading, the world says instinctively. 

Ours must not be a defensive position. This 
paper cannot be accused of indulgence toward 
the churches,—including our own, which acknowl- 
edges sins and sinners like the rest,—but we do 
know for fact that as one institution consisting of 
human beings it ranks as high as any other, and 
we think higher, because there is in the church 
idea itself a sanctity born not so much of the 
wisdom of men as of the power of God. And this 
holy something pervades the soul of the wayfaring 
man when it is brought home to him by word, or 
sight, or sound. Even the wanderer from the altar 
must bow his heart and head in the presence of 
the symbols and mysteries of the Eternal. 

As for dealing flippantly, as Mr. Hughes does, 
with these things, all-powerful yet unseen, it is 
inconceivable that the rank and file of the church 


hosts, millions of God’s everyday people, would 


soil their mouths with words such as his referring 
to the church’s verdict of the Christian’s fate and 
his own: “Let us go our separate ways: you to 
bliss and I to blister.” Cheap. The fact remains 
that the best people in the best sense of the word 
are church people. It is plain cause and effect 
and nothing more. 

Only the unintelligent and the mischievous rant 
against the hypocrisies of church members. There 
are such, but only because the guilty ones have 
failed to apply the power of the church to their 
lives. Among our civilizing agencies that is not 
exceptional. We know many instances of persons 
who have completely failed of education not be- 
cause it was not offered in abundance, but because 
they had neither the desire nor the capacity for 
it. And who blames the colleges? 


A Liberal Weekly 


OMETHING is in the air which will soon con- 
ceive a liberal weekly with a religious predomi- 


_nance. “There is no explicit religion in the Ameri- 


can weeklies at present. They have all gone their 
own way. There is little choice among them. That 
is, they are prone to get as hard and set in their 
partisanship as the old reactionary daily journals. 
One 


The Christian Register 


ter as well as Judas. 
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reason for this falling back is that their editors 
have no appreciative grasp of religion. They do not 
know that religion is indispensable in the creation 
and maintenance of sound and high and clear 
opinion. They are not rooted and grounded in 
spiritual principles, but catch at the shifting phi- 
losophies of virtuous opportunism. They lose their 
grip on their readers and, soon or late, if they would 
survive, they go over to the god of things as they 
are. He pays. We see good reason why a liberal 
journal, avowedly and in fact committed to the in- 
terpretation of the world on the basis of free reli- 


‘gion, should appeal to a great host of persons who 


want more than they get from most of the churches, 
and who can only say of the journals in the field, “O 
ye of little faith !” 


Plundering Our Charity 
NE OF THESE DAYS, a muckraker with a 
righteous soul will expose the plunderers of 
ereat funds contributed by generous people for 
worthy philanthropic causes. It has been a fab- 
ulous orgy of stealing from charity in this coun- 
try since the Great War. There have been millions 
in it. We have in the courts at present a case in- 
volving a former Federal officer who had charge of 
the maladministered hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars given no less tenderly because paid through 
the channels of ordinary taxation to the host of 
heroic and needful soldiers for their care and res- 
toration to working health and power. This sin— 
whosesoever it is—is black as the pit of everlasting 
doom. -Anger and a passion for justice reach white 
heat when the citizen thinks of the degeneracy of 
robbing the men who in part defended our national 
well-being. 
Another example shocks us almost mute. It is 
reported with a degree of credibility that makes 
comment pertinent, if qualified, that the twelve 
actors of the Passion Play of Oberammergau who 
visited this country a year ago were responsible 
for the gathering of a sum said to be $275,000, in- 
cluding the proceeds of their handicraft on wood- 
carvings; and of this vast sum only $10,000, it is re- 
ported, was actually returned to the Heimatkunst, 
the official organization in Oberammergau under 
whose auspices the visit was made. The money 
was to be used for the benefit of the impoverished 
villagers, and to insure the revival of the Play. 
We do not vouch for the figures, but the com- 
plaint is officially made, and an investigation is in 
progress. These people impersonate in the famous 
drama the Holy Family, and Christus is a charac- 
We are confident that the 
representative American committee is utterly in- 
nocent of wrongdoing. Our point is that a certain 
sentimentalism and moral softness commingles with 
easy-money enterprises which we call charitable. 
Money looseness and dishonesty are often the rot- 
ten fruit of it. We think every city and common- 
wealth, and the nation, should pass officially in ad- 
vance upon all public “drives,’ and that all ac- 
counts should be submitted to the proper author- 
ities, who should give them to the public in clear 
detail and with such comment as the facts warrant. 


~ Germany Comes Back on the Seas 


Astonishing growth in shipbuilding and maritime commerce 


Sorra, November 11. 


HE REVIVAL of the German mer- 

chant marine since the signing and 
execution of the confiscatory features of 
the treaty of Versailles is-an arresting 
economic and political fact of the period 
after the War. It transcends in interest 
and significance such decisive develop- 
ments as the acceptance and application 
of the Dawes Plan, the successive evacua- 
tion of German territories by France and 
Belgium, and the beginning of the restora- 
tion of German economic unity and effi- 
ciency. Since my visit to Hamburg in 
1923, that Hanseatic port of a magnificent 
past has made enormous forward strides 
in its shipping. In the autumn of 1924, 
it is a busy center of maritime going and 
coming, recalling readily the Hamburg 
of the days immediately before the War. 
The steps by which this restoration has 
been accomplished give food for thought 
to friend and former foe alike. 


THE MERCHANT FLEET of Germany 
before the War exceeded five million tons. 
By the provisions of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, this vast engine of commerce and 
war was reduced to a paltry remnant of 
400,000 tons. By the agreement which 
she had to accept, Germany was compelled 
to surrender to the powers of the Entente 
all ships greater than a tonnage of 1,600, 
and also half her ships of a tonnage be- 
tween that amount and 1,000 tons. It 
seemed that the German merchant marine 
had been swept off the Seven Seas by a 
stroke of the pen. To-day her merchant 
marine has been restored to half its 
proportions before the War. Hamburg, 
like Liibeck, is a busy port for the ships 
of all nations. The piers on both banks 
of the Elbe teem with international mari- 
time commerce. The extent of this re- 
vival of the port of Hamburg is shown 
by the fact that whereas in 1913, 15,000 
vessels entered it, representing a tonnage 
of 13,000,000, the latest figures show that 
this year, 13,000 ships have berthed in 
the Elbe, with a total tonnage of 15,000,000. 

Our own country and the Scandinavian 
states have increased their use of the 
port enormously since the end of the War, 
as compared with the period just before 
it. The Japanese, whose flag was prac- 
tically unknown in Hamburg. before the 
War, entered its harbor with sixty-five 
ships last year. Some idea of the revival 
of the transit business of the port can 
be gathered from the fact that the emigra- 
tion business, despite our laws limiting 
immigration on a percentage basis, is 
again largely returning to Hamburg. 

At the time of the stripping of Germany 
of her great fleet under the treaty of 
Versailles, the powers of the Entente were 
overwhelmed by their excess of tonnage 
thus acquired. ~- Competitive conditions 
resulted in the dismantling of a large 
proportion of this excess. This condition 
aided Germany to create, by the expendi- 
ture of moneys which should have been 
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applied to reparations, a new fleet. This 
armament of commerce is better adapted 
to economy in fuel, personnel, and equip- 
ment than the fleet which Germany had 
surrendered. Consequently, it is better 
able to meet competitive conditions. 
Hardly had the treaty of Versailles been 
ratified when the German Government 


Keystone Photograph 


A JEW’S GIFT TO CHRISTIANITY 


Mortimer L. Schiff, New York financier, 

sees God and His service rising in the 

Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the 

Divine, under construction in the me- 

tropolis, and sends a check for $25,000 
to Bishop William T. Manning 


granted to her different shipping com- 
panies, on condition that they construct 
one-third of the tonnage possessed by her 
before the War, one-third of a billion 
marks in subsidies, which amount was 
augmented enormously by private banks, 
which never collected the indebtedness 
because of the fall of the mark. But in 
the meanwhile, the falling mark had been 
transformed into tonnage. 

About the end of the War, there cropped 
up near Hamburg, on the little island of 
Finkenverde, on the Elbe, a shipbuilding 
yard. This establishment developed tre- 
mendously after the treaty of Versailles, 
when Germany began to reconstruct her 
marine. In the huge offices of the Ham- 
burg-American Line, in Hamburg, you will 
find the former chancellor, Wilhelm Kuno, 
hard at work rebuilding the German mer- 
chant marine. His basic conception is 
that the energies of great nations shut 
off from free access to the sea quickly 
disintegrate. In this conception of Ger- 
many’s paramount need, he may have 
torn a page from the memoirs of ex- 
Emperor Wilhelm. But, like Emperor 
Wilhelm before the War, he is putting 


it into effect. He is building a greater 
German merchant marine, and he is build- 
ing it on a foundation that will give it 
an advantage over its competitors. The 
new German vessels are of a simplified - 
type, less expensively operated. For in- 
stance, the new German merchant marine 
is largely eliminating the army of firemen 
essential to the operation of the old mer- 
chant marine. For coal, which involves 
expensive handling, it is substituting a 
fuel of petroleum derived from the dis- 
tillation of coal. German engineering 
enterprise is taking full advantage of the 
new medium of fueling ships. Then, 
again, the new German merchant marine 
is largely made up of ships readily inter- 
changeable for freight or passenger traf- 
fic, so that the profits of either will meet 
the losses of the other, as conditions might 
dictate. This type of fleet is appropriately 
called the “democratic” type. ' 
The results of this energetic era of 
shipbuilding had resulted in the creation, 
by the end of 1923, of a tonnage of 2,500,- 
078 in great ships, as against a total Ger- 
man marine of 700,000 tons in 1920. This 
notable expansion of Germany on the 
Seven Seas is shown by the following 
remarkable fact: In 1920, just four Ger- 
man vessels traversed the Suez Canal, 
representing an aggregate tonnage of 
20,000. Last year, this petty showing was 
replaced by a record showing that the 
canal was used by 247 ships under the 
German flag, representing a total tonnage 
of 1,700,000—a contrast striking indeed. 


LAST YEAR Germany launched eighty-’ 
nine steamships. The Hamburg-American 
Line has acquired the great Albert Ballin, 
of 20,800 tons; the Deutschland, of 20,600 
tons; the Hansa, of 16,300 tons. A few 
months ago, the Norddeutsche Lloyd 
launched at Bremen the marine giant ~ 
Columbus, of 32,000 tons. _ 

And the program of shipbuilding is 
being pushed with intensive energy, de- 
spite the era of high prices and shortage 
of money which has set in with the 
stabilization of the mark. Germany evi- . 
dently looks forward to new triumphs in 
financing, to follow the difficult feats 
which she accomplished in the earlier part 
of her shipbuilding program. 

America’s faith in the former enemy’s 
future—the former enemy to whose resto- 
ration she is now contributing the lion’s 
share—was shown by the almost instan- 
taneous oversubscription of America’s 
share of the German loan, a few weeks 
ago. Will Germany justify that confi- 
dence in her energy, her enterprise, and 
the democratic spirit of her institutions 
in the years to come? 


“Tt is a test of our belief in reason, 
whether we are willing to use it on the 
most sacred subject of all,” declares the 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Unitarian. 


An Intimate Picture of English Affairs 


Are Liberals afraid of “the flesh and blood of life” ? 


BRIGHTON, ENGLAND, November 4, 1924. 


Y THE TIME this article appears, the 

readers of The Register will have 
seen the result of the general election in 
England. It has certainly been a land- 
slide for the Conservatives, and we are 
in, probably, for some years of Tory goy- 
ernment. So far as numbers are con- 
cerned, they can certainly do as they 
like in the new Parliament, as they have 
over 200 majority over the opposition 
parties combined. And, of course, they 
will have no trouble with the House of 
Lords. The main weapons of the Con- 
servatives at the beginning of the election 
were the Campbell case and the Russian 
Treaty. After some days of electioneer- 
ing, Lord Beaverbrook sent out a warning 
that these questions were not really 
agitating the constituencies, and that it 
was necessary to talk social reform. The 
Zinovieff letter, launched near the end 
_ of the campaign, no doubt acted in a ter- 
rifying way upon hundreds of thousands 
of people. I believe the letter was a 
forgery, but it did its work. 

In 1886, your readers may recall, 
Gladstone was defeated on his Home Rule 
proposal by the Pigott forgery in The 
Times. The Home Rule cause was de- 
feated, and a quarter of a century of 
trouble in Ireland ensued, which is not 
over yet. The letters were proved to be 
forgeries, and damages had to be paid, 
but they had done their work. We have 
yet to discover the origin of the Zinovieff 
letter, but its influence on the election 
cannot be undone. 

It will be interesting to see what the 
Tories will now do with Protection, under 
whatever name, and the Lords’ Veto, the 
Housing Act of Mr. Wheatley, and the 
forward educational policy of Mr. Trevel- 
yan. It is quite possible that in a year 
or two there will be loud lamentations 
on the part of many who have voted Con- 
servative this time. Winston Churchill 
has found his way back, and may now 
be safely regarded as a member of the 
Conservative Party—at any rate for the 
time being. The New Leader said that 
the best joke of the election was an 
Epping Poster: “Vote for Churchill and 
Stability!” It is a nice speculation as 
to how long Mr. Baldwin can remain the 
prime minister of a party of which 
_ Winston Churchill is a member. For 
ability and debating power, the Conserva- 
tives will have no match for Winston. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY went out 158 
strong and came back 40. The most 
dramatic defeat, no doubt, was that of 
Mr. Asquith at Paisley. Paisley has been 
a Liberal seat since 1832, and Mr. Asquith 
had the prestige of long and honorable 
service, and is, of course, one of the 
ablest men in politics. Yet his Socialist 
opponent defeated him by 2,200 votes, al- 
though the Conservatives had withdrawn 
their candidate in favor of Mr. Asquith. 

_ The election was fought without disguise 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 
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on “Socialism or Anti-Socialism,” and the 
Socialist candidate defeated the combined 
forces of the other parties. Liberals re- 
turn to the House a mere group, with 
no prominent man among them except 
Lloyd George, Sir John Simon, Alfred 
Mond, Commander Kenworthy, and Mr. 
Wedgewood-Benn. 

It looks as if Liberalism is passing. 
It has had a great history, and has done 
great work, but it has not kept pace with 
new needs. Lytton Strachey, writing of 
the age of Louis XIV, says: “Every great 
tradition has its own way of dying; and 
the classical tradition died of timidity. 
It grew afraid of the flesh and blood of 
life; it was too polite to face realities, 
too elevated to tread the common ground 
of facts and details; it would touch 
nothing but generalities, for they alone 
are safe, harmless, and respectable; and 
if they are also empty, how can that be 
helped? Starving, it shrank into itself, 
muttering old incantations; and it con- 
tinued to mutter them, automatically, 
some time after it had expired.” 

Many think that a similar verdict may 
be written on the great tradition of 
Liberalism. Masses of suffering people 
are looking away from it for changes 
in their lot. And when Lloyd George and 
one or two others now are speaking about 
land reform and new measures in-the coal 
mines, the people cease. to believe in any 
promises they make. Lloyd George gets 
as big crowds as ever, wherever he goes, 
but he does not seem to influence votes 
at all. He went to Dr. MacNamara’s 
constituency on the eve of the poll, and 
had a tremendous ovation; but Dr. Mac- 
Namara was at the bottom of the poll 
with a very small vote, although he has 
held the seat for so long. Lloyd George 
is a dramatic figure, always interesting, 
always magnetic, but his political influ- 
ence somehow seems to be down near zero. 


THE LABOR PARTY returns with a 
net loss of 40. This is the first time in 
its history that it has come back from 
the polls weaker in number. In the last 
Parliament-it held about 66 seats on a 
minority vote, and in the present election 
Liberals and Conservatives combined in 
most of those constituencies against Labor. 
In a fair number even of these Labor 
won, but in a larger number it lost. All 
the Cabinet ministers have been returned, 
except F, W. Jowett, of Bradford. For 
the first time he fought a combination 
of the two other parties, and was only 
defeated by 66 votes. Wheatley, who was 
blamed for his Housing Act, was re- 
turned over a combination of both parties. 
Sir Patrick Hastings, who was blamed in 
connection with the Campbell case, was 
elected; Arthur Ponsonby, who was re- 
sponsible for the Russian Treaty negotia- 
tions, increased his poll by over 2,000. 
Prominent Labor men lost to the present 
Parliament are Mr. Purcell, Frank Hodges, 
Ben ‘Tillet, Ben ‘Turner, and George 


Edwards. 


There is general mourning in the Labor 
camp over the loss of Miss Margaret 
Bondfield, who is a general favorite, and 
a very accomplished woman. Labor has 
lost three of its women, but sent a new 
Labor woman in the person of Miss Wil- 
kinson. Miss Wilkinson won Middles- 
borough East; she is an M.A. of the Man- 
chester University, and a member of the 
Manchester City Council. She will be the 
only Labor woman in the House, with 
the Duchess of Atholl, and Lady Astor, 
and Mrs. Hilton Phillipson, who hold the 
Tory seats. The Liberals lost their two 
women, Mrs. Wintringham and Lady Ter- 
rington. Many people in all parties will 
deplore the fact that the women’s repre- 
sentation in the House is cut down from 
eight to four. There is still a great deal 
of prejudice against women in Parliament, 
and it prevails largely, unfortunately, 
among women. 


LABOR MEN ARE REJOICING in 
the fact that they have broken into the 
Unionist citadel at Birmingham, actually 
eapturing one seat. Edward Mosley, the 
son-in-law of Lord Curzon, very nearly 
captured another seat from Neville 
Chamberlin. He lost it by only 77 votes. 
The Labor poll in nearly all the Birming- 
ham constituencies was very heavy, and 
it looks as if at the next election Labor 
will be pretty sure to make serious in- 
roads there. It is no doubt a great testi- 
mony to the value of the municipal work 
of the late Joseph Chamberlin, that 
Unionism has been supreme in Birming- 
ham since 1886. But no party can live 
on its past, and it looks now as if 
Unionism in Birmingham is very seriously 
threatened; and that the alternative to 
it, as in the country generally, is the 
Labor Party. The state of opinion in 
the country cannot be rightly understood 
without looking at the number of votes 
polled for each party. They are a better 
indication of the real state of opinion 
than the number of candidates returned. 
Here they are: 


EB inityiieretcietsvase s <relhetialste. 0's 7,711,182 
[AHO We ccitner oss ees oe 5,525,072 
WR ET OVE aren prea) overateaicerssfeite< 3,007,604 
OLR ers passat ease o:6.5 164,660 


The above figures show that Labor polled 
considerably more than half aS many as 
voted for Liberals and Conservatives 
combined. This is an interesting fact in 
view of the probable return to the two- 
party system, for the two parties will un- 
doubtedly be Labor and Conservative. 
How the Liberal vote will divide itself be- 
tween the two, no one can say. But if 
the Liberal vote all came to Labor, Labor 
would have a majority over the Conserva- 
tives. No one supposes, of course, that 
this will happen for some Liberals will 
be more likely to go over to the Conserva- 
tives. Again, it must be noted that in 
this election, although Labor returned 
42 fewer candidates, its total poll was 
more than a million above the last elec- 
tion. 
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A NOTABLE RECRUIT to the Labor 
Party in the new Parliament is Dr. Hugh 
Dalton, who is reader in commerce at 
London University and lecturer on eco- 
nomics at the London School of Eco- 
nomics. He is the son of Canon Dalton 
of Windsor, Domestic Chaplain to the 
King. There is great joy, too, at the re- 
turn of Mr. Lees-Smith, who is a great 
authority on Parlimentary procedure, and 
a barrister. And Dr. Alfred Salter, who 
has regained his old seat for Bermondsey, 
is a brilliant medical scientist, a devoted 
friend of the poor, and has done no end 
of good work in his own constituency. 


The Christian Register 


Harry Day, returned for central South- 
wark, is a popular actor. 

Ramsay MacDonald had a very stiff 
fight at Aberavon, because the Conserva- 
tives withdrew their candidate and voted 
solidly for the Liberal candidate. Yet in 
spite of the combination, the prime min- 
ister secured a majority of 2,120 votes. 
Sydney Webb said that the election would 
be a dirty one. It has been one of the 
dirtiest on record. In a few weeks’ time 
when the election passions have cooled 
down, most people will admit that an enor- 
mous number of votes were got through 
panic and fear at unreal bogies. 


“An Evangelical Christian” 


Some notes in a time of fuzzy-mindedness 


FREDERIC W. SMITH - 


HE FIRE OF CRITICISM directed by 

several persons toward our safe and 
sane and fearless Editor seems to imply 
that the chief heresy among us is for one 
to challenge the opinions of those preach- 
ers outside our churches who are in prom- 
inent positions, who differ with us, and 
who at the same time attempt to define 
Unitarianism. 

There is a tradition among Meadville 
men that when a new student asked to 
be enlightened as to the content of our 
faith he was told that “Nobody knew but 
dear old father Huidekoper and he won’t 
tell.’ This recalls what Disraeli reported 
of Waldenshare: “As for that,” said Wal- 
denshare, “sensible men are all of the 
same religion.” “Pray what is that?’ 
inquired the Prince. “Sensible men never 
tell,” replied Waldenshare. Disraeli ex- 
pressed a curious criticism of us when he 
said, ‘“Utilitarians like Unitarians are 
without imagination.” 

Our weakness has been and is in allow- 
ing, due to our spirit of tolerance, our 
“good to be evil-spoken of.” - This causes 
us to underestimate the intrenched power 
of those who oppose progress and keeps 
us ill prepared to lead in the conflict that 
is on between the religion of the letter 
and the religion of the spirit. 

We know, and the Trinitarian churches 
(both Catholic and Protestant) know, 
what it means to be “an Evangelical Chris- 
tian.” It-means to believe more in the 
opinions of Athanasius, Augustine, Thom- 
as Aquinas, John Calyin, Jonathan Kd- 
wards, and the decrees of ecclesiastical 
councils than in the life and teachings, the 
spirit and method of Jesus of Nazareth. 
It is what has been the belief of the ortho- 
dox world, the world of dogma, of heresy- 
hunting and heresy trials through many 
sad and terrible centuries of religious 
intolerance and hatred and persecution. 
It.is against this body of false doctrine 
and its bitter fruits of hatred, suspicion 
and witchcraft that we as a liberal church 
have, flintlike, set our faces; and we 
should now sound no note of retreat in 
this “fuzzy-minded” age of mushy conces- 
sions to the personal opinions of this or 


that individual, wherever he may be 
found, in any of the so-called, but wrongly 
called, evangelical churches. 5 

Religious progress is slow because thé ° 
prophetic note is not being sounded loud 
enough in our churches; and so the ab- 
surdities found in Catholicism, Protes- 
tantism, and in the many cults that spring 
up outside of all churches, go their ways 
unmolested and unhampered. We as a 
denomination are facing heavy odds, for 
we have the whole orthodox world mis- 
understanding -us;-and in the murky at- 
mosphere of this misunderstanding, we 
are trying to carry on the work of a new 
type of the Christian church—the type 
that was submerged by the Nicene Coun- 
cil in the year 325 a.p. 

The impression outside our denomina- 
tion is that to be a liberal is to believe 
in practically nothing, and that when one 
is ready for a diploma in our ranks he 
must believe in much less than nothing; 
he must take the vows of Negation, Scep- 
ticism and Atheism. 

Let us take two remarks gathered at 
random from many like them which fur- 
nish, food for thought. “Dr. So-and-So 
is becoming more liberal every Sunday 
he preaches. Before long he won’t be- 
lieve much of anything.” 

Rey. Frederick T. Gates, after becom- 
ing chairman of the General Education 
Board, said: “My contact with life has 
broadened my views, and now I could not 
fill a pulpit because of my broader beliefs 
and activity.” 

In the Christian Century for January 
17, 1924, we find this statement by its 
editor: “If it is important to dissociate 
Modernism from the category of negation, 
it is also important to dissociate it from 
Unitarianism.” “No, I do not believe,’ 
said Dr. Elwood Worcester of Boston, 
“there will be any union between Hpisco- 
palians and the so-called Liberals. ‘To 
be honest with you, the basis of Liberal- 
ism is intellectualism. We are more of 
the order of the mystic and emotional. 
The two will not mix.” 

It is foolishly thought by many unin- 
formed people that because we are anti- 


(6) [DucumeBnr 4 1924 
Trinitarian, we are anti-Christian; be- 
cause we accept the results of the scholars 
in their study of the Bible, we discard 
the Bible; because we believe that our 
rational nature was given us for use and 
not aS an ornament we have abandoned 
all belief in the Unseen and Bternal; be- 
cause we believe that Christ differed 
from the rest of God’s children in degree 
and not in kind, we have taken away the 
Lord and no one knows where we have 
laid him. | 

Liberalism stands for a well-balanc 
life; a life in which a place is found for 
reverence and reason and character. Is 
it not our failure to “mix” mysticism 
and intellectualism that is causing this 
confusion and discord among the denom- 
inations? Their reconciliation and ex- 
pression in the good life is the hope and 
prayer and labor of Unitarians. 

Oh, the mystery of personality! It is 
the miracle of miracles! Let us search 
and know ourselves and others and the 
world of divine reality in which our lives 
have been placed! ‘Thoreau once said, 
“We cannot conceive of a greater differ- 
ence than that between the life of one 
man and that of another.” : 

If Tennyson could write of the little 
flower in the crannied wall, how much 
more may we not say of a throbbing, lov- 
ing, aspiring, and trustful personality? 
If we could but understand what person- 
ality is, origin and destiny, and all in all, 
we could understand what God and man is. 

Evangel means “good news”; and when 
we have restored Christ to his rightful 
place in the minds and consciences of his 
followers, as the great Prince of Life 
who leads souls to the eternal sources of 
life and spiritual power, we can all have 
the right to call ourselves “Evangelical 
Christians.” HEvangelical and liberal will 
then be one. But only then will order be 
brought out of confusion, and the uni- 
versal message of the Christian Faith 
with all its beauty and simplicity: and 
suggestiveness be given to humanity. 


An Anglo-Saxon’s Prayer 
ROSEMARY CARNARVON SPARKMAN 


Almighty God, I come not to Thy feet, 
Like Magdalene forgiveness to entreat. 

I come to Thee proudly, for Thy Son 
Called me His brother, Great Eternal One. 


I do not ask that Thou should’st steer my 
barque, 

Iam Thy son, and I fear not the dark. 

What though I fall and ne’er reach yonder 
shore, 

I pulled the oar my best, life holds no more. 


Mine is the task, from Thee to me ’twas given ; 

Faithful I steer my course through life’s 
oblivion. ‘ 

Work of Thy hand, Thou know’st my faults 
and strength, : 

Confident I work towards Thee, victor at 
length. 


Slaves, at their master's feet, grovel and 
weep. i 

And, in the danger hour, watch not but sleep. 

Yea, but the master’s son, strong for the 
race, 

Boldly he draweth near, taking his place. 


Calmly the master’s son doeth his work, . 
Naught of paternal fear in him doth lurk, 

So in the dust, my God, I do not hide, _ 
Trusting, I take my place, close to 'Thy side. 


i 


The Psychology of Church Janitors 


Anatomy of three varieties, in actual life 


Unitarians are proud of the intellec- 
tuality of their ministry. They are proud 
of its good taste in dress, its good selec- 
tion of ideals, its good manner of life. In 
public and in private they praise their 
ministry. They appreciate the men and 
women who strive sincerely and devotedly 
to present and interpret the never-ending 


_ revelation of God. 


passage which begins like this: 


I am reminded of an Old Testament 
“Let us 
now praise famous men.” And we read 
on to discover what famous men are to 
be lauded. Not the luxurious king before 
whom genufiexion is due, not the eminent 
general who in the name of God and 
country has urged his hosts to battle. 
No; the famous men referred to are the 
potters, the smiths, and their kin. Peo- 
ple who are to be numbered among the 
humble and nameless, but who faithfully 
perform their needed work in the corner 
of the world where God-has placed them: 
these are the folk to be praised. 
_In accordance with the discerning spirit 
of that writer, I turn from the praise of 
our ministers—and every one of them 
will bless me for doing so—in order to 
dedicate a word or two to the praise of 
those famous men without whose untir- 
ing effort and earnest devotion our 
ehurehes would be infinitely worse off 
than they are to-day. Although they are 
seldom the recipients of honoring words 
and verbal bouquets, I am ready to de- 
fend the thesis that the Unitarian Church 
in general has more noble, faithful and 
efficient janitors than any other church 
I know anything about. : 

I have studied our janitors, I have 
shaken hands with them all, from dear 
old Frank who upholds the dignity of the 


First Church in Philadelphia to the very 
_ gentlemanly brother who ushers you into 


the pulpit of King’s Chapel. And our 
janitors are all right. I love them all. 

In fact, I have made upon this subject 
some yery interesting research. AS a 
result of my study, I am able to present 
to the world a fact which is absolutely 
new: that church janitors can be divided 
into three groups—the imperialistic, the 
spiritual, and the genial, 
(1) The imperialistic janitor is one 
who has seen ministers come and go 
while he went on forever. Most of the 
parish are afraid of him, although he is 
really not as cross or imperialistic as he 
would like to have you think. This jan- 
itor is typified in the case of the severe 
eustodian of one of our churches who 
once remarked to me: “Well, John Jaynes 
Holmes is to speak here to-night; and 
he come around here at seven o’clock; 
and I says: ‘See here, Mr. Holmes, the 
doors ain’t to be opened till seven-thirty, 
and you got to go across the street and 
wait in the park till then. But I have 
nothing against Holmes.” 

The imperialistic janitor orders the 
minister around; he orders the congrega- 


tion around; he orders every one he can_ 


around. His permission is requisite be- 


CLOYD HAMPTON VALENTINE 


fore any meetings other than the regular 
chureh services can be held in the church 
building. He constantly urges economy. 
He is always on the other side of every 
question. But, just the same, let me say 
that you would have to go a long way to 
find any one more truly interested in the 
welfare of the chureh than is this ezar- 
like man. 

(2) The spiritual janitor holds sway in 
a church which has had a spiritual minis- 
ter. He has become imitative of the clergy- 
man without being aware of the facet. 
He acts like the minister; he talks like 
him; indeed, he even looks like him. 

I once stopped at a large city church. 
“Is the minister in?” I asked of the saint- 
like personage who stood in front of the 
building, gently whipping a rug. The rug 
was dropped immediately. The man’s 
hands began’ to -weave cireles, the sym- 
bols of religion. He said to me, in very 
sanctimonious tones: “I fondly hope that 
your journey here has not been as long as 
it was futile. For cireumstances compel 
me to inform you that the amiable physi- 
cian of the soul left recently in response 
to mercy’s sweet summons to service. 
But perchance you will not deny me the 
privilege of enlightening my superior as 
to the fact of your visit? Thank you, 
then, so much, But come again.” 

Now that is the spiritual janitor. The 
people reverence him. They are in awe 
of him. He works faithfully and efifi- 
ciently. And the church would probably 
go rapidly to smash if he were ever to 
resign. 

(3) The genial janitor is a benefaction 
to the ministers. He tells them about 
everything of importance which occurs 
in the church or among its people. He 
tells them how much money the different 
parishioners contribute. He tells them 
which people crave a little special minis- 
terial attention. He tells them of the 
particular sins of the congregation and 
of the particular sinners.. He finds out 
what the people think of the sermons 
preached to them and tells the preacher 
all about it. j 

Yet the genial janitor is useful not pri- 
marily because he makes a confidante of 
the world, but because he recognizes 
gladness as an essential part of religion. 
He talks too much. He has no particular 
reverence for the church building. He is 
not noteworthily respectful. He often 
slaps the minister upon the back, which 
is not pleasing, especially if one owns a 
weak back. But despite all these jan- 
itorial limitations, which must be readily 
admitted and lamented, the genial janitor 
is a boon to his church and to the com- 
munity. It is he who always has the 
happy “good morning” to say to every 
one who goes to church. It is he who al- 
ways has a funny story to make you 
laugh about. It is he who contributes to 
people, as the minister does, the feeling 
that life is a great, big, grand, glorious, 
happy adventure. 

A layman once said to me: “Our ser- 


mons vary. Sometimes we have good 
ones and sometimes we don’t. But Jim 
never varies. And as long as he is here 
I come to church.” That is worth think- 
ing about. 

There are, then, three kinds of janitors 
—the imperialistic, the spiritual, and the 
genial, typified respectively by Bismarck, 


Augustine, and Stephen Leacock. To 
summarize their manifold labors would 
be impossible. Stoking the furnaces, 


shoveling the snow, washing the windows, 
dusting the pulpit, dusting the pews, dust- 
ing the organ, encouraging the minister, 
encouraging the congregation, taking the 
blame for everything that goes wrong, 
never claiming credit for what does not 
go wrong, protecting the china from be- 
ing unintentionally stolen by people who 
take home pies that are not eaten at 
church suppers, emptying the ashes, stay- 
ing up till the dance is over, assisting 
everybody who wants special properties 
for the Alliance play or the Sunday- 
school party,—oh, I give up in despair. 
My catalog does not mention one-tenth 
of the services the faithful janitor gives. 

The three kinds of janitors exist in all 
denominations. But I want to say that 
I have observed all three kinds in our 
Unitarian -churches, and that I am will 
ing to defend our janitors firmly. As 
soon as the Modernist and Fundamental- 
ist wrangles end, I expect to challenge 
the leading American sects to a debate 
eoncerning the respective merits of our 
respective janitors. And if I, speaking in 
behalf of the Unitarian cause, am de- 
feated, I shall hold it to be my own fault, 
for I think that the case itself is over- 
whelmingly in our favor. 

But, seriously. The janitor, whatever 
his sect, leads a thankless life. He hears 
people say how nice the minister looks, 
but he never hears them say how nice the 
carpet looks. When the ministers reach 
the age of sixty-five, he sees them draw 
their little pensions, and never murmurs 
because they do not have a Janitorial 
Pension Society too. 

And let me tell you this: we talk about 
building up our churches. You cannot 
have a truly successful church unless 
you have a truly happy janitor. Keep 
the janitor glad. Your congregations 
will grow, the spirit of your church will 
improve, and you will be well off upon 
the highroad that leads to success. 

The janitor, he has told me, does not 
want much. He does not care particu- 
larly for wealth, although fees for wed- 
dings and funerals are acceptable to him. 
He wants: to be appreciated. He wants 
to be understood. He wants to be met on 
the leyel. He wants to be loved. When 
you are in his presence, realize that it is 
within his power largely to make or mar 
your church. Know that he is one of its 
most interested and enthusiastic sup- 
porters. Recognize that, unpraised, he 
works along, day in and day out, to serve 
the church, and that in the handiwork 
of his craft is his prayer. 
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Religion Around the World 


No Naval Mobilization Day 
Near Japan, Says Alliance 


The proposed mobilization of Naval 
forces next spring should, on account of 
Japanese feeling, be held elsewhere than 
in the Hawaiian Islands. This was the 
meat of one of several resolutions passed 
by the ninth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Council of the World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the 
Churches, held at Buffalo, N.Y., November 
11-14. 

Another resolution expressed the hope 
that immigration legislation would be re- 
vised even to the point of ultimately ad- 
mitting the Japanese to the quota provi- 
gions of the law. ‘The Council also ad- 
voeated the entrance of the United States 
into the World Court of International 
Justice, a thorough and sympathetic study 
of the Geneva protocol, the creation of 
Federal commission for the promotion of 
world peace, and the participation of the 
United States in a disarmament confer- 
ence, if it is called in Geneva, or an in- 
vitation to other nations for such a con- 
ference in this country, if it is not. 

The Council requested the removal of 
the proposed nayal maneuvers from 
Hawaii in order that there might be no 
increase in the resentment and irritation 
of the Japanese Government and people 
caused by the new immigration policy of 
the United States, which policy, the 
Council notes, was strongly opposed by 
the religious forces of America. In advo- 
cating a revision of the immigration laws 
with respect to Japan, the Council quotes 
Secretary Hughes’s prophecy that the 
exclusion act would largely undo the work 
of the Washington Disarmament Confer- 
ence and would be regarded as an insult 
to Japan. 

A furore was raised on the floor of the 
convention when, according to press re- 
ports, Herbert M. Sein of Mexico advo- 
eated revolt, of the youth of the world 
against war, declared that the churches 
during the World War had sinned when 
they prayed for victory, characterized the 
placing of the flag beside the Bible in 
church pulpits as “barbarous,” and pic- 
tured the nations of the world about to 
engage in another conflict, when—as he 
was quoted—“suddenly and in unison 
there breaks forth around the world a 
revolt of fighters and workers—the great re- 
fusal to fight—thus making the war stage 
collapse.” Later, with reference to this 
incident, the meeting passed a resolution 
to clarify the attitude of The Alliance. 
The Alliance commended the “growing 
impatience with war” on the part of youth 
and their efforts looking toward the Chris- 
tianizing of international relations. The 
resolution then continued : “While we dep- 
recate any utterances which would seem 
to disparage love of one’s own country, 
we welcome this accession of youth to 
the ranks of those working for a warless 
world.” 

Among the addresses, Fred B. Smith, 
founder of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement of a decade ago, pointed to 
recent significant treaties as a hopeful 
portent of world peace, but as an unfavor- 
able sign he cited the recent Defense Test 
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Day. He is quoted by the press as say- 
ing that aroused public conscience caused 
those in authority to modify their state- 
ments concerning the day, but “the real 
truth is it was promoted by the war party 
of the United States and did much to keep 
alive war passion. Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick said that the League of Nations 
had already prevented five wars, and 
added that the United States, ‘in common 
with Afghanistan, Iceland, Turkey, Tibet, 
and a few such, is not a member.” Dr. 
James T. Shotwell, who assisted in draw- 
ing up a plan for reduction of armament 
which was largely incorporated in the 
Geneva protocol of the League, said that 
the United States was not called upon 
to accept the protocol, but that there 
was nothing in the program which would 
lessen in any way the national security 
of the country. Kirby Page advocated 
a policy of “non-violent resistance” for 
this country, particularly because of what 
he termed a “grave menace of war” be- 
tween the United States and a group of 
nations headed by Japan. 

Rabbi Louis Wolsey, vice-president of 
the Central Council of American Rabbis, 
asserted that it was futile for the churches 
to hope to end war by passing resolutions. 
So long as certain pastors calling them- 
selves Christian approve of “organizations 
of hatred,” the people will fail to be- 
lieve in the sincerity of the churches’ 
pronouncements on war, Rabbi Wolsey 
continued, according to press reports, 
which state that he admitted definite 
reference to the Ku Klux Klan. Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall of Tufts College, promi- 
nent Universalist, declared that upon 
Christianity rests the responsibility for 
every drop of blood that may be shed 
in another war, unless Christians devote 
their energies to peace, unless they vote 
as they resolve and pray. Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, gave his opinion that the 
churches have the right and duty to say 
that nothing that is aggressive or con- 
descending or discourteous or tortuous in 
the dealings of our government with other 
nations will be tolerated by the conscience 
of this country. 


Salvation Army to Aid Wives 


The Salvation. Army has undertaken to 
give wives first aid. It plans to develop 
the work of the Salvation Army Home 
League, a branch of service attached to 
every army corps. This service will take 
the form of house-to-house visiting and 
personal instruction in home economics, a 
simple domestic hygiene, the care of the 
children, the way to prepare simple 
nourishing meals, the value of fresh air 
and of a plentiful application of soap and 
water. 

That some such work is necessary is 
apparent from the thousands of humble 
homes where the pitiful incompetency of 
the wife, her lack of understanding of 
domestic economy, is making life miser- 
able for the entire family and injuring 
her children before they get a fair start 
in the world. In the majority of cases, 
she loves her children and her husband 
as dearly as any other woman, but she is 


unfortunate in that she has herself grown 
up with no reasonable guidance, with 
little or no schooling, and has assumed 
the responsibilities of marriage with ab- 
solutely no experience in the management 
of a household. It is too often not a 
question of wages. Adequate earnings are 
frequently dissipated by poor housewifery. 


Faith-Breakers in Magazines; 
Truth-Seekers Outside Church 


On the same Sunday (November 23) 
Dr. John Roach Straton, Baptist funda- 
mentalist leader, condemned in his sermon 
the modernism of American magazines, 
and Rey. Stuart L. Tyson, formerly honor- 
ary dean of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, declared from another pulpit that 
persons who sought truth now looked to 
scientists for it, rather than to the Chris- 
tian church. As quoted in the daily press, 
Dr. Tyson said in part: 

“Why has the moral supremacy of the 
chureh passed to the scientist? You know 
that it has. It is because the scientist. 
is humble. He seeks truth without prej- 
udice. He changes his views on the 
acquisition of knowledge, while the Chris- 
tian church defends old things. It isn’t 
that truth changes, but that our concep- 
tion of it is widening. " 

“The greatest renaissance the Christian 
religion has ever known is coming in this 
century. We are adapting our religious 
faith to what we know is true in other 
lines. ... 

“Tt is astonishing to see how slow the 
original twelve apostles were in grasping 
the great principles of religion which have 
emancipated mankind. Our Lord taught 
that the truth was not something given 
by God to mankind in the past, but some- 
thing that was constantly unfolded as 
man was able to bear it, and that the 
time would never come on earth when 
men could bear the whole truth.” 

Dr. Straton related how, as a youth, 
he was led away from revealed truth into 
unbelief and sin through a “half-way 
study of philosophy and science.” He 
attributed much of the moral breakdown 
to-day to magazine articles that under- 
mined faith. He condemned, for instance, 
the articles in World’s Work by Dr. 
W. H. P. Faunce, which, as he put it, 
“swallowed evolution and therefore re- 
jected many of the great fundamentals 
of the Christian faith.” Criticism was 
also leveled against Prof. Kirsopp Lake’s 
article in the Atlantic Monthly on 
“Prayer.” Much of Dr. Straton’s criti- 
cism, however, was directed against vari- 
ous new theories of sex and family rela- 
tionships set forth in current periodicals. 


“No one who knows the history of the 
churches in this land can doubt that 
every one of them owes a great debt to 
the Unitarian protest, which literally 
brought Christ back into the Church,” 
says Dr. Leighton Parks, rector of St. 
Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church, New 
York City. 
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Christmas Book Number 


Feed Thy Soul 


“If thou of fortune be bereft, 

And in thy store there be but left 

Two loaves—sell one, and with the dole 
Buy hyacinths to feed thy soul.” 


The Christmas holly and mistletoe, the carols and glad greetings may have no practical value, but they 


do feed the soul. 


live without books, but surely not so well. 
propriate as gifts for Christmas, and certainly more so than frocks, and scarfs, and vanity-cases. 


“We can live without art, but not so well,” some one has wisely said. We can likewise 
Books feed the soul. And books, therefore, are peculiarly ap- 


The 


books on these pages are carefully selected, in the hope that readers of THe Rucister may find here helpful 
suggestions for Christmas gifts. All of the books in this number are highly commended by Rucrstmr re- 


viewers. 


An Eternal, Resonant, 
Whispering-Gallery 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


In a long journey across a dry and 
dusty land, it is refreshing to find a cool 
bubbling spring of wholesome water. If, 
however, haying slaked our thirst for 
the time being, we should discover that 


_ from the spring there flowed a stream 


beside which we might make this jour- 
ney, we should have made a happy dis- 
covery. In an age when science boasts 
great things, and demands that we carry 
the burdens which she would put upon 
life, it is refreshing to come upon such a 
book as Letters and Religion,* and we 
drink eagerly. But if we have discovered 
what the book can really reveal, we will 
continue our journey knowing that the 
inner life of man is as a quiet stream, 
flowing along the whole course which 
human life must take. And we shall 
not fear the burdens to be borne, nor the 
dust of the worn road. 

We have to live in this machine-made 
present. And yet, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, we are in contact with the 
Eternal Reality out of which all life 
comes, and from which life derives all 
its meaning. Many people are learning 
to live that profounder and higher life, 
and to emancipate themselves from the 
mechanism of this scientific age. The 
author of such a book as Letters and 
Religion speaks like a prophet unto the 
people of this generation. He interprets 
human hearts, so that we understand 
ourselves more clearly, and gain a new 
courage in adhering to our aspirations. 
Of the mystics of to-day, he says: “At 
any rate there exist to-day in our midst, 
and in no small numbers, such persons 
as the Middle .Ages made their saints 


of.” 
If a circle be broken into pieces, from 


*LpTTERS AND RpLIGION. By John Jay Chap- 
man. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 


$2.50. 


So, give books, and feed the souls of your friends. 


any fragment the whole circle may be 
reconstructed: for it has, within itself, 
the curvature of the circle. Whether 
this author discusses the classics, or the 
sayings of Jesus, or solitude, or lit- 
erature, or art, or any other thing, he 
expounds the Eternal Reality out of 
which comes the meaning of Life. The 
reader may open the book anywhere, and 
this light will shine from the page. The 
author says: “At no great distance 
below the surface of life is a great... 
kingdom of solitude... . From this eter- 
nal, resonant whispering-gallery speak 
all the religions, arts, poetries, and wis- 
doms of the earth.” 

This is a book of rare charm, of whole- 
some wisdom, of profound insight; a 
book to be read through eagerly, if one 
can gain the unbroken span of time for 
such reading; a book to be kept at hand 


MONHEGAN, IN ITS PRISTINE 
ROUGHNESS 


One of the noteworthy drawings from 
Coasting Down Tast 


Cone Ne 


to be read also at odd moments, so that 
the reader may escape distractions and 
gain that poise which comes of conscious 
communion with the Invisible. 


The Top of the World 


By William Mce- 
Company. 


To LHASA IN DISGUISE. 
Govern. New York: The Century 
$5.00. 


Undoubtedly the most important travel 
book of this season, or of several seasons. 
Dr. McGovern is a lecturer in Chinese 
and Japanese at the School of Oriental 
Studies in London. No man could have 
been better qualified to undertake this 
arduous journey into the mountain fast- 
nesses of Thibet, that mfysterious un- 
known country, whose average altitude 
is fifteen hundred feet above sea-level. 
Many adventurous explorers have sought 
in vain to gain entrance into its capital, 
Lhasa, the Forbidden City of the Bud- 
dhas. The way is made difficult, partly 
by the geographic isolation of the land, 
partly by the native peoples fiercely 
jealous of every intruder, and partly by 
the vast numbers of fanatical monks, 
fighting monks, or ecclesiastical swash- 
bucklers, as Dr. McGovern calls them, 
who are noted for their extraordinary 
hatred of foreigners. 

Dr. McGovern first made a_ public 
attempt to enter the land, under the en- 
couragement of the Government in India. 
He was rudely turned back by order of 
the Lhasa officials. Nothing daunted, he 
then disguised himself as a coolie, under 
his own head/servant, crossed an eighteen 
thousand-foot pass in midwinter, when 
it was supposedly blocked to all tray- 
elers, penetrated under frightful con- 
ditions of heat and cold and unsanitary 
food into the very heart of the land, the 
last portion of his journey being made 
through a country aroused by rumors 


that he was there, and finally reached 


the capital, where he made himself 
known to the authorities, and narrowly 
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escaped death at the 
hands of an enraged 
mob, which howled 
outside his house, 
wholly unaware of the 
fact that the foreign- 
devil had _ quietly 
slipped out the back 
way to join them, him- 
self howling and pitch- 
ing stones with the 
best of them through: 
his own windows. 

By this tremendous 
adventure, Dr. Mc- 
Govern reveals Thibet 
and its people to us 
as only he could re 
veal them who became 
himself one of the 
natives, so familiar 
with their language 
and customs that even 
his closest companions 
never detected the im- 
posture. OnRidy 


An Excellent Gift Book 


CoastiInG Down Hast. By Ethel Hueston. 
With pencil drawings from nature by Hdward 
C. Caswell. New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. $3.50. 

A well-known author coasts down east. 
=——by motor over the best state roads,— 
from Kittery to Calais, and gives us here 
in a sprightly and entertaining story the 
results of her observations and reflections. 
She takes with her a well-known artist. 
whose drawings profusely illustrate the 
book and are a noteworthy addition to 
the attractiveness of the volume. There 
are others in the party. But most im- 
portant of all, she takes along her own 
delightful and engaging personality, 
which is here revealed at its best. Hvery 
town and summer resort along the coast 
is visited, with due comment and some- 
thing of an historical background. But 
the comment is decidedly and charmingly 
human, legend as well as history is given, 
stories, whether germane to the situation 
or not, are frequent, the experiences of 
the party form no small part of the nar- 
rative, and the whole is woven together 
in easy manner to make a story of de- 
lightful interest. It is light reading, yet 
one learns a good bit about the Maine 
coast, its people and its scenic attractions. 
Those who live, or summer, down east 
should not fail to own it. And it should 
be added that here, without question, is 


an excellent gift book. F. B.S. 
300,000 Light-Years 
TH DEPTHS OF THE UNIVERSE. By George 


Ellery Hale. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. $1.50. 

The stellar universe has been enormously 
widened in space and time by recent 
discoveries made on Mount Wilson. This 
little volume, printed on the best paper 
and accompanied by many valuable il- 
lustrations, explains some of these dis- 
eoveries which throw new light on the 
development of the stars and the new 
methods of measuring stellar distances. 
The size of our universe is estimated as 
300,000 light-years,—that is, it takes light, 
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traveling at the speed of 186,000 miles 
a second, 300,000 years to pass from one 
side to the other. And outside our uni- 
verse are other universes no less huge. 
The problem of the black regions in the 
Milky Way is attacked and it is proven 
that instead of being holes in the sky, 
through which the observer looks out into 
a vast void, they are in reality great 
clouds of cosmic dust, so faintly luminous 
as to show black against the bright back- 
ground beyond, which they obscure. Some 
interesting experiments relative to sun 
spots are described, the results of which 
may change our entire conception of the 
constitution of the solar orb. The modern 
astronomer has dropped his plummet into 
the awful depths of space and made some 
astounding measurements, as well as 
some new and revolutionary discoveries. 
The Depths of the Universe will give you 
a larger conception of the wondrous cosmic 
order in which our little earth is only a 
pigmy among giants. M. B. T. 


The New-Era Penology 
THE 25TH MAN. The Strange Story of Ed. 
Morrell—the Hero of Jack London’s Star Rover. 
By Ed. Morrell. Montcluir, N.J.: The New 
Era Publishing Company. $2.00. 
An absorbing book, which is at once a 
gripping tale and compelling propaganda. 
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Donn Byrne, author of Blind Raftery 


(10) [DxrcumBer 4 1924 
It is the life-story of 
the lone survivor of the 
famous band of Cali- 
fornia feud-outlaws, a 
man who was never a 
criminal in the usual 
sense of the word, but 
the victim of a system 
against which he re- 
belled. His account 
of the feud which the 
outlaws waged against 
certain plundering rail- 
way corporations of 
the West, and the re- 
lentless pursuit of 
them, which finally 
ended in their capture, 
is a thrilling story. 
But that is not the 
most valuable portion 
of the book. Morrell 
was Number 25 in a 
group of prisoners 
transferred from Fol- 
som to San Quentin, 
the Sing Sing of the West. His narrative 
of life in this penal hell is almost un- 
believable. But the experiences which 
Morrell had in “the little death” of the 
dungeon are most extraordinary of all. 
The prisoner developed the power of 
escaping from the most excruciating tor- 
ture of the “bloody strait-jacket’ by pro- 
jecting his mind into the past and the 
future. In this state of ecstasy, Morrell 
was able to live again in the distant 
past, to visit persons who afterwards 
played an important part in ‘his life, and 
to foresee the course of the future. The 
book is a challenging indictment of our 
prison methods, and a strange record of 
unusual psychie experiences. CG. B.S. 


The Marvel Grows 


Saint Marvrin’s SumMpr. By Rafael Saba- 
tini. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

The fount of inspiration seems to flow 
unfailingly in the case of Sabatini. The 
present volume, though a bit of writing 
earlier than the novels which first brought 
the author fame in America, has all those 
qualities of dash and color, of romance 
and action, that distinguish the historical 
fiction of this Italian-born Britisher. The 
tale is set in France. A gruff and doughty 
soldier is sent on a mission into Dauphiny 
to rescue a certain young lady from the 
clutches of a certain Marquise. The 
queen’s commission, undertaken reluc- 
tantly by one who had grown up in igno- 
rance of women’s ways, brought the 
danger and adventure which were to be 
expected, but it brought the unexpected 
also—love. St. Martin’s summer brings 
with it brightness and warmth in Novem- 
ber. So into the life of the middle-aged 
soldier came the spirited Valérie, bring- 
ing with her beauty and tenderness and 
joy. 


Books Received 


Tuy AMATHUR PoSTHPR MaxuR. By Jeanette 
W. Perkins. Boston: Pilgrim Press. $1.00. 

His PRONOUNCEMENT. By R. G. S. Collamore. 
Philadelphia: Dorrance & Co. $1.75. , 

Tur Burrerryins or Tarwan. By J. B. M. 
McGovern. New York: D. Aplleton & Company. 


Christmas Books for the Children 


The Staircase of Time 

A CuILp’s History os THD WoRLD. By 
V. M. Hillyer. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $3.50. 

Tum CuHrinp’s Story or THN HuMAN Racz. 
By Ramon Coffman. New York: Dodd, Mead 
€ Company. $3.50. 

“T recall how once upon a time,” re- 
marks Mr. Hillyer, “a young chap just 
out of college taught his first class in 
history. With all the : 
enthusiasm of a full 
back who has just 
kicked a goal from 
field, he talked, he 
sang, he drew pic- 
tures, he vaulted 
desks, and even stood 
on his head to illus- 
trate points. His 
pupils attended spell- 
bound, with their eyes 
wide open, their ears 
wide open, and their 
mouths wide open. 
They missed nothing. 
They drank in his flow 
of words with thirst 
unquenched; but, like 
Baron Munchausen, he 
had failed to look at 
the other end of the 
drinking horse _ that 
had been cut in half. 
At the end of a month 
his kindly principal 
suggested a test, and 
he gave it with per- 
fect confidence. There 
were three questions: 

(1) Tell all you can 
about Columbus. 

(2) Tell all you can 
about Jamestown. 

(3) Tell all you can 
about Plymouth, 

And here are the three 
answers of one of the 
most interested pupils : 

(1) He was a grate 
man. 

(2) He was a grate 
man. 

(3) He was a grate 
man to. 

This is a suggestive, 
though perhaps exag- 
gerated, idea of what 
the average child gets 
from his school his- 
tory. It has been the 
reviewer's observation, 
and experience too, 
that history is the most 
unpopular and unprofitable study in the 
school curriculum. But why should it 
be? It ought to be the most fascinating 
of all, quite as enticing as the tales that 
begin “once upon a time.” For history is 
after all nothing more than a story of 
interesting things that happened, and in- 
teresting people that lived “once upon 
a time.” The trouble has been with our 
teaching methods. We have not until 
recently begun to understand the mental 
processes of the normal child. The com- 
pulsion by which we have taught history 
is not much better than the way in which 


John Muir learned the Bible, “by heart 
and by sore flesh.” 

Mr. Hillyer, who is the head master 
of the Calvert School in Baltimore, has 
produced for us a truly remarkable piece 
of work. With extraordinary genius he 
has so simplified the records of human 
history as to make them completely com- 
prehensible for children of nine to twelve. 
Not only that, but he has made the story 


From Hans Anderson, published by Doran and illustrated by Heath Robinson 


so delightfully intimate and attractive 
that children will read it for the fun 
they have in doing so. Yet it isa serious 
piece of work. The author has spent 
five years upon it in addition to many 
preceding years spent in the teaching of 
history to children. The book has been 
rewritten four times. Every sentence in 
it has been tried out on many groups of 
children, the author using the nine-year- 
olds as his norm, 

It is seldom that a book can be so 
heartily and unreservedly commended. 
The children of to-day are fortunate in 


having access to such writing as this. 
The coming generation ought to be much 
wiser than the present with the splendid 
books for children that are now available. 
This is a book to be used everywhere as 
an ideal Christmas gift. It is a book 
that needs no interpreter. 

Mr. Coffman’s book is another admirable 
contribution to the art of teaching his- 
tory to children. Its character is more 
objective than Mr. 
Hillyer’s work. He 
does not have so much 
fun with his readers. 
He does not take them 
into his confidence so. 
He has not used so 
many skillful devices 
for fixing names and 
dates and eyents in 
the minds of the chil- 
dren. But he has 
given us a simple, 
straightforward narra- 
tive of the course of 
history, that children 
can readily compre- 
hend. The sentences 
are not too long. The 
words are short and 
easy. In the re- 
viewer’s judgment, the 
book might well be 
used to supplement 
Mr. Hillyer’s book, or 
to follow it, with 
slightly older children. 
Both of these books 
might well have a 
place in the children’s 
bookcase. OnRade 


An Island in the 
Pacific 


CHILDRON OF THE 
LIGHTHOUSE. By Nora A. 
Smith. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.50, 

It is a pleasure to 
pick up Children of 
the Lighthouse and 
read about the whole- 
some, happy existence 
of Lesley and Ronald 
McLean, whose father 
is the keeper of the 
lighthouse on an island 
in the Pacific. The 
children are far from 
lonely with “Stumpy,” 
the Mexican, to tell 
them stories, Jim 
Crow, who leads a 
double life of friend 
and thief, and their sturdy little donkey, 
Jenny Lind. The story is told in a direct 
way which will strongly appeal to chil- 
dren. E. F. M. 


34 Degrees Below 
Rosin Hottow. By Hdna A. Brown. 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.75 
It is hardly a wonder in these days 
that our boys and girls read as little as 
they do, for the wealth of good books 
at their command is so overpowering that 
it is bewildering to choose among them, 
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Robin Hollow is another to be added to 
the list, for it is a most pleasantly told 
story of a brother and sister who spend 
a winter in a little Vermont town and 
enjoy all that such a life can afford. 
In order to help her older brother, Sandy, 
regain his health, the sixteen-year-old 
Sally Allison bravely undertakes her réle 
of housekeeper, and lets nothing daunt 
her even when the thermometer registers 
thirty-four degrees below zero. Fortu- 
nately, kind neighbors and -friends come 
to her rescue when difficulties seem very 
great, and the spring finds Sandy able 
to take long tramps in the woods and 
Sally a most efficient home-maker. This 
book will prove most helpful in showing 
young people how much can be accom- 
plished by the right spirit in facing life’s 
problems. E. F, M. 


God’s Share 


Porin. A Taty or TwrtrrH NicuHT. By 
Evaleen Stein. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50. 

Very few of us have outgrown our love 
for the legends that cluster around the 
Christ-child; and in her story of Pepin, 
the author has made charming use of 
several beautiful old French myths con- 
nected with Twelfth Night. In spite of 
bitter cold, the little French boy waits on 
the highway hoping for a glimpse of those 
Three Kings of Old who on mystic Twelfth 
Night are supposed each year to journey 
forth anew. Disappointed as usual, Pepin 
returns to the simple thatched hut and 
watches his grandfather prepare their 
Twelfth loaf. In noble houses, this bread 
is composed of wonderful ingredients, and 
in each loaf is baked a bean. Whoever 
receives the bean is hailed as King and 
rules the revelry till midnight. In every 
house, both poor and proud, a certain part 
of the loaf is marked with a cross and 
called God’s share, reserved for the chance 
beggar who may come to the door. As 
Pepin’s grandfather marks the cross on 
their coarse loaf, he tells the tale of 
Baron Gundebold, who dared give God’s 
share to his dogs and turned away a beg- 
gar with the dire result that he, the 
Baron, is forced to wander ‘forever from 
place to place, always begging and never 
receiving. Little Pepin soon understands 
some of the suffering that this punish- 
ment entails, for Grandfather Yann dies; 
and, as the good Duke Loys is absent, 
the boy becomes a waif, dependent on 
the slender charity of the peasants. How 
Pepin became “King of the Bean” and 
was instrumental in removing the curse 
from Gundebold marks the climax of a 
story so exquisitely told that both old and 
young will turn to it anew each Christ- 
mas-tide. E. F. M. 


Nan is for Nansen 

NAn’s CHRISTMAS Boarper. By Frances 
Margaret Fow. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25. 

So adroitly has this widely loved writer 
for children dovetailed the themes of her 
chapters, that it would be difficult to find 
a story which, a finished whole, more 
humanly breathes the spirit and charm 
of Christmas. Nan, whose real name is 
_ Nansen, after the Arctic explorer, is the 
warm heart of the tale. Her father, him- 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


The Life and Letters of John Muir 


WILLIAM BADE 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


A biography that will rank with Muir’s own “My Boyhood and Youth” 


in its vividness and absorbing interest. /lustrated, 2 vols. 


My Book and 


Heart 
CORRA HARRIS 
“An autobiography of 
beauty that defies ade- 
quate description.” — 
Toledo Blade. Illus. $3.00 


The Life 
and Letters 
of Emily 


Dickinson 
“As deeply stirring a 
biography as has been 
published for a long time.” 
—Providence Journal. Ed- 
ited by Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi. Illus. $4.00 


The Soul of 


Samuel Pepys 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD 
“The most interesting 
analysis of character in 
twenty years.”—Hon. 

John Sharp Williams.. 
Illus. $3.50 


Little French 
Girl 


ANNE DOUGLAS 
_ SEDGWICK 
Solve the Christmas gift 
problem by giving this 
absorbing and distinguished 
novel; enjoyed by readers 
of every type and taste and 
hailed in three countries as 


THE NOVEL 
OF THE YEAR 


$2.00 


$7.50 - 
The Heart of 
a Father 


- Those interested in Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s books will 
welcome the experiences 
related here by a leading 
public man of England. 

$1.00 


Religious Life 
in Ancient 
Egypt 
SIR W. F. PETRIE 
“A volume which is 
both interesting and in- 


structive.’—New York 
Post. Illus. $2.00 


The Little Book 
of Modern 


British Verse 

J. B. RITTENHOUSE 
A delightful collection 
of 229 poems since Hen- 
ley. $2.00 
leather $2.75 


WHOLESOME CHILDHOOD 


ERNEST R. AND GLADYS H. GROVES 
Shows how to correct faulty development of character and to meet the 


problems of childhood helpfully and with intelligence. 


Colonial Twins 
of Virginia 
LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
There is no better gift 
for the child of 6 to 12 
than this latest Twin 
book. Illus. $1.75 


Plumed Snake 


Medicine 
JAMES W. SCHULTZ 
An Indian book for 

boys written by a writer 
who knows Indian life. 
Illus. $2.00 


Tony 
ELIZA ORNE WHITE 
A book for really little 
children by one of the 
best and most charming 
writers about childhood. 
Illus. $1.75 


- Woodrow 
Wilson 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


America’s most famous 
editor turns from fiction, 
journalism, and politics to 
write a relentlessly pene- 
trating and superbly absorb- 
ing study that reads like a 
novel and promises to be 


THE BIOGRAPHY 
OF THE YEAR 
Illus. $5.00 


$1.75 


A Boy at 
Gettysburg 
ELSIE SINGMASTER 


A new Civil War story 
for children between the 
ages of ro and 16. 

Illus. $1.75 


American 
History Stories 
for Very 
Young Readers 
EVA MARCH TAPPAN 
Twenty-five true stories 


from American history. 
Illus. $1.75 


Creeping 
Jenny 
- KATE D. WIGGIN 


“Four of her most 
charming stories.” —New 
York World. $1.75 


SAINT MARTIN’S SUMMER 


RAFAEL SABATINI 


“Only Sabatini could have woven into one glittering cloth of gold this 
subtle web of strongly marked character, virile adventure, vivid scene and 
intricate plot.” —International Book Review. 


THE PIPER 


$2.00 


The Piper, a periodical devoted to books and their authors will be mailed free on request. 
Send to 2 Park Street, Boston, for the Children’s and Holiday issues. a 
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self a famous Arctic explorer, and by name 
Grayson in this story, has vanished into the 
wide and silent stretches of the Pole, in 
search of Santa Claus’s house, as Nan 
believed when her mother bade him fol- 
low his dream and leave to her care the 
two children, John Franklin, after another 
Arctig explorer, and gay little Nansen. 
To be the kind of family he would 
like when and if he came back, is their 
united aim; and to this end they move 
to a university town to give John Frank- 
lin his chance, and there Mundy (after 
Amundsen, still another Arctic explorer!), 
Nan’s little Boarder comes into their 
lives. Though he is a great trouble, he 
helps them to forget greater troubles, and 
in the end is the cherished link in the 
restored family circle,—complete with 
father safe back from the north, in the 
nick of time to help them celebrate their 
first Christmas in their new home, with 
science in his head and in his heart such 
warmth that countless little Boarders 
besides Mundy warm themselves at its 
glow. May the little Boarder find his 
way into the hearts of many welcoming 
readers, this Christmas time! ~-™M.™.p. 


On the Way to Dreamland 
Forty Goop-NicHtT Tans. 
man, 
$2.00. 


We cannot but feel that had the Forty 
Good-Night Tales been reduced to pos- 
sibly half that number, the book would 
gain rather than lose thereby. When 
there are so many interesting and beauti- 
ful things to tell children, it is a pity to 
burden their young minds with the purely 
trivial. Some of these stories seem to 
have very slight interest, but others are 
so prettily imagined that they are just 


By Rose Fyle- 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 


the kind to start us out to Dreamland. 


with a smile on our faces, when we are 
very small and listening hard while being 
tucked in. We want to help that cross 
old weather clerk to push those clouds 
away (we don’t mind even if they do 
grumble a little) and get lots of blue 
sky to make a fine pair of trousers for 
the cat. And while we hold our breath 
when the whirlwind takes Mrs. Moodles, 
dog Troodles, umbrella and all, right up 
into the air, it is surely most restful to 
feel that same lady quietly descending, 
her skirts spread all around her like a 
balloon, her open umbrella like a para- 
chute. It is such a peaceful transit that 
we entirely forget to worry about the 
dog! So to many little children the 
author of these Good-Night Tales will 
bring pleasant dreams, E. F. M. 


Lift Up the Latch and Walk In 


Numeer Two Joy STREET. By various 
writers, New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
$2.50. 

Joy Street is a street of rare delights. 
Children evidently have jolly times in 
the houses that front that street. If they 
are all like the houses at Number One 
and Number Two, then we can safely 
prophesy a migration thither of the chil- 
dren, which will outrival that which the 
Pied Piper marshaled by the witchery of 
his music. The publishers do well to 
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pride themselves upon the authors who 
have contributed to this rich medley of 
prose and verse. There are notable 
names among them: Hilaire Belloc, Hugh 
Walpole, G. K. Chesterton, Laurence 
Houseman, Walter de la Mare, and others. 
Together with publishers and artists, they 
have produced a fine collection of stories 
and rhymes, gay, imaginative, and amus- 
ing. dee EL! 


The Strange Manners of 
Ancient Peoples 


Stories From MytHouocy. By Cora Morris. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 

In developing the mythology of North 
America, the author of this book has 
made a valuable contribution to the story 
of our continent. These ancient myths 
which have come down through the ages 
from Eskimos and Indians are so old, 
many of them, that their origin is not 
known. Yet they tell us of the strange 
manners and customs of ancient races, 
and are about our only means, if we 
except the shovel of the archeologist, of 
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obtaining information of those early races. 
The writer does a thorough piece of work, 
beginning at the far North with the 
legends of Norseman and Eskimo, passing 
south to the Algonquin and Iroquois 
Indians, the savages of the plains, the 
mountains, and the Gulf region. To the 
mythology of the Pacific Coast is given 
a.separate chapter. As one reads, the 
vivid imagination of these ancient peoples 
unfolds, and the conviction is forced in 
on the mind that here was logical thought, 
intelligence, aspiration to know the mys- 
tery of life, to explain the universe. 

As valuable for the student as the text 
are the several remarkable illustrations 
in color, which the publishers were able 
to obtain only after diligent search. Text 
and illustrations combine to make a vol- 
ume that will be welcomed as a supple- 
mentary reading book by teachers of 
American history. Up to the present, in- 
structors have not been able to find a 
thorough-going treatise on this important 
subject. The book is a readable one, and 
will be appreciated by juvenile readers as 
well as by specialists. E. H.C. 


. BLUE TIGER 


museums, 


CALDWELL 


MARY THE MOTHER AND ALL 
MOTHERS By George MacAdam 


Dr. MacAdam exalts Mary as the 
supreme type—the crown of motherhood, 
and he pays high tribute also to other 
mothers. Illustrated. Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


FLASHES OF SILENCE 


A wide variety of themes is discussed 
by Dr. Peck with the charm and richness 
that disclose again the fine quality of his 
culture, the amplitude of his scholarship, 
and his rare gift as an interpreter of events, 
individuals and essential principles of life 
and conduct. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


HILLTOPS IN GALILEE 


author. 


BEYOND THE MOON GATE 


secrets to “Little Sister Han.” 


The Abingdon Press 


ABINGDON BOOKS 


A book of thrilling hunting adventures, covering a period of 
| twenty years’ residence in China. The author was a member of the 
| American Scientific Expedition under Roy Chapman Andrews and 
| contributed over twenty thousand scientific specimens to American 


A BOOK OF SUNSETS 


Several years ago Dr. Stidger,. when journeying over many seas 
and into many lands, was much impressed by the sunsets as they 
were outspread to his rapt and reverent vision. 
describes some of these sunset scenes in China, Java, Borneo, 

Sumatra, the Philippines and other places in the Far East. 
: Illustrated from photographs. 


By George Clarke Peck 


By Harold Speakman 


Author of ‘“‘Beyond Shanghai’”’ 
Traveler and soldier, writer, poet, and painter, Mr. Speakman 
is a many-gifted man, and he has expressed all his gifts in this 
charming.book. Reproductions in colors of eight paintings by the 


By Welthy Honsinger 


Here is China itself—young China and old—China of the coolie 
and the scholar, the beggar and the official; it is the China hidden 
from the tourist; it is China behind the shelter of the gate closed to 
curious eyes, where Chinese ladies serve rare feasts and reveal their 
Illustrated. 


New York 
Pittsburgh 


By Harry R. Caldwell 


Illustrated. Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


By William L. Stidger 
In this volume he 


Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE ROAD TO CHRISTMAS 
By Clough A. Waterfield 


A new and interesting study of that 
unique area of human and divine history 
of which Christmas is the radiant center. 


Frontispiece. Net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


WISPS OF WILDFIRE 
By F. W. Boreham 


Here are twenty-one essays by this 
expert analyst of the human heart, mind 
and soul, that penetrate to the charmed 
circle of individual understanding. They 
deal with folks, and bear evidence of the 
fine craftsmanship of one who knows 
them. Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


BEYOND THE 


Net, $3.00, postpaid. 


WELTHY HONSINGER. 
Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


Boston Detroit 
Portland, Ore. 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Kansas City 
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Too Good to be Missed 


JizBy JONES AND THE ALLIGATOR. By Ellis 
Parker Butler. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Hver since the days of Pigs is Pigs, 
Ellis Parker Butler has been making 
people laugh. The lot of the professional 
funny man is a hard one, but Mr. Butler 
is undismayed and comes up smiling after 
every round. Jibby Jones, part Bon- 
aparte and part Boswell, is the youth 
who directs the investigations and ex- 
ploring trips of the Northern Mississippi 
Alligator Association. ‘The boundless en- 
ergy and amazing ingenuity of the boys 
of a country town have furnished the 
stuff for the making of many a yarn, but 
this time Mr. Butler has truly surpassed 
himself. Judge Shute, with his Me and 
Peaut and Beany will have to look to 
his laurels. Jibby’s father wrote books, 
and in traveling the world over in search 
of material, took Jibby with him. Bach 
homecoming was the signal for a fresh 
outbreak on the part of the boys of 
Riverbank. The Valley Forge episode is 
gorgeous fun, and serves to set the story 
going. On a sand-spit in the river the 
boys first saw the alligator; and for a 
whole year afterward, their spare time 
was devoted to the search for it. Under 
Jibby’s generalship, their efforts were 
gloriously successful, allowing them in off 
moments time to make a fortune out of 
dandelion roots and “Liver Coffee.” 
Dove’s illustrations are capital, and are 
wholly in the spirit of the book. Jibby 
Jones and the Alligator is altogether too 
good to be missed. GRE: 


Happily Different . 

LITTLE PIONDHRS OF THH Fir-Trne COUNTRY. 
By Mabel G. Cleland. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.50. 

This delightful little book of Mrs, Cle- 
land’s should find an instant and wide- 
spread popularity. It is different, happily 
different, from the usual Christmas book. 
Going back to grandmother’s for the 
holidays is a time-honored custom, both 
in story and practice, but Mrs. Cleland 
has given it a new twist. Among the 
homing children and grandchildren was 
Aunt Pat, who had lived in the wilder- 
ness of the North West. With what 
rapture her small nieces and nephews 
greeted her, what glee at the thought of 
the tales she would have to tell! The 
stories of the Indians which she told 
before the fireplace, of the long winters 
in the great forests, are actually fascina- 
ting. Equally charming is the account, 
in the latter half of the book, of her 
befriending a homesick waif on the long 
westward journey home, when the Christ- 
mas days were over. 


Books Received 


BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By J. Estlin 


Carpenter. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

VICTORY OVER THMPTATION. By Sherwood 
Eddy. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $0.10. 


THn MOoDPRNIST-FUNDAMENTALIST ConrTRo- 
VERSY. By William Horace Day and Sherwood 
Eddy. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
10 cents. 
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Harry Emerson Fosdick’s New Book 
THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE 


Are you satisfied with what your knowledge of the Bible is doing for you? 
S. A. to-day what Jonathan Edwards made it do for Massachusetts? Roger 


Bible is doing for the U. 
Williams for Rhode Island? 


Or satisfied that the 


Suppose you heard it proclaimed from a responsible source that the Bible can do for the people of 
America to-day what John Knox made it do for the people of Scotland? Martin Luther for the people of 


Germany? 


who have taken it ‘“‘as a course” say it succeeds. 


John Wesley for the people of England? 
“The Modern Use of the Bible’ siideréakce to tell how this can be done. 


Hundreds of students 
Price $1.60 


OVER A MILLION COPIES OF HIS BOOKS SOLD 


BOOKS MAKE GOOD GIFTS 


1. They delight. 
2. They satisfy. 
3. They last. 


For 5 to 7 Year Olds 
Bonser, Edna 
HOW THE EARLY HEBREWS 
LIVED AND LEARNED 
They can read it themselves. Thirty-five 
illustrations. Price $2.00 
LITTLE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


Four colored pictures. Big print. 128 
pages. Price $0.90 


For the Parents of Scout Age 
Boys and Girls 
Case, Adelaide T. 
LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Intended to open the eyes of LaMar 


Price $2.00 
Suter, John W., 
CREATIVE TEACHING 
Pictures what they should be getting. 
Price $1.00 
Streibert, Muriel Anne 


YOUTH AND THE BIBLE 
pee how to answer their Bible questions 
yourself. 


Athearn, Walter S: 


Price $2.25 


CHARACTER BUILDING IN A 
DEMOCRACY 


The facts plus a true religious statesman’s, 


program drawn from them. Price $1.75 


Philip Cabot’s Book 
EXCEPT YE BE BORN AGAIN 


Fasting is safer than a too meagre diet 
for the body. Playing at religion is more 
dangerous for the soul than keeping away from 
it altogether. 

Cabot talks as one business man to another. 
Let him prove these two propositions above 
to the T. B.M M. of your family. Price $1.50 


For College Age Men and 
(Momsen 
Moran, Hugh 
A CREED FOR COLLEGE MEN 


Tried out repeatedly in Fraternity Chapter 
Houses. Price $1.25 


MODERN READER’S BIBLE, 


Illustrated 

Time now that they had Moulton point out 
to them the thousand and one beauties of 
literary structure in the books of the Bible. 


Price $5.00 
Hill, Caroline Mil 
THE WORLD’S GREAT RELIGIOUS 
POETRY 800 bh Reduced Price $2.50 
Woods, Edwar 
MODERN DISCIPLESHIP, and 
What It pica - Price $1.25 
Bosworth, Edward 
THE LIFE ‘AND “TEACHING OF 
JESUS Price $2.50 
Calkins, Raymond 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN 
THE MODERN WORLD Price $1.75 


4. They are ‘‘always acceptable.’’ 
5. They do the giver credit. 
6. Their cost is reasonable. 


For Scout Age Boys and Girls 


THE OLDER CHILDREN’S 
BIBLE 


Eight colored pictures. 
they will read it. 


CLIMBING MANWARD 
By Frank Cheley 

Silent preaching is best. One reading of 
this book will do your three-quarter grown son 


more good than one hundred of your lecture 
orations. Price $1.75 


THE BIBLE STORY 


By James Baikie 
You say that you will go the limit on that 


boy’s or girls education. Then apply this five 
dollars on their religious education. 
Price $5.00 


288 pages. Yes, 
Price $1.50 


For Your Good Friend and 
Minister 
Cadman, S. Parkes 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE STATE 
Price $2.50 
Temple, William A., M.A., D. Litt. ' 
CHRIST, THE TRUTH 


Mathews, Shailer 
THE FAITH OF MODERNISM 
Price $1.50 


Price $2.50 


Jones, Rufus M. 
FUNDAMENTAL ENDS OF LIFE 
What Men Want. Price $1.50 


McDowall, S. A. 


EVOLUTION, KNOWLEDGE 
AND REVELATION 


Wise, James Waterman 


LIBERALIZING LIBERAL 
JUDAISM 


Where the truths of our fathers are found 
to be for us no-truths, we must deny them; 
where they turn out to be half-truths we must 
alter them; and where we ourselves can catch 


Price $1.00 


a glimpse ‘of truths yet unseen, we must do 
as they did, follow often into the light of a 
new day. Price $1.50 
Youtz, Herbert A. 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE 
SPIRITUAL 
Roberts, Richard 


THE GOSPEL AT CORINTH 
Price $1.75 


Price $1.75 


Cabot, Philip 
EXCEPT YE BE BORN AGAIN 


Price $1.50 
Dawson, Marshall 


PRAYER THAT PREVAILS 
Price $2,00 


AT YOUR BOOK STORE, OR FROM 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Dallas Chicago 


New York Boston 


San Francisco 
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More Books for Adults 
Darkest China 


Buon Ticur. By Harry R. Caldwell. 
York: The Abingdon Press. $2.00. 

With China in the limelight these days, 
this book throws welcome light on social 
and economic conditions in the southern 
section of the Celestial Land. Harry 
Caldwell is a missionary in what might 
well be called “Darkest China.” Born 
and reared in the Tennessee mountains, 
he grew up with a gun in his hands. 
Little did he then suspect that the time 
would come when the rifle would prove 
a veritable means of saving grace in a 
foreign land, among an alien people. Over 
and over again, this intrepid man found 
entrance into the hearts of a hostile 
people through the service he rendered 
them in ridding their neighborhoods of 
death-dealing tigers and other ferocious 
beasts of prey, many of which had ac- 
quired a taste for human flesh. Many 
thrilling adventures are recorded. A new 
Species of tiger, the “blue” tiger, is 
recorded and described. The chapter on 
“Stalking the Bighorn,” a mountain 
sheep incomparably larger than our 
American species, is intensely interesting. 
This hunt was prosecuted with Roy Chap- 
man Andrews, whose exploits in securing 
Chinese fauna for the American Museum 
of Natural History are now world-famous. 

The last half of the book has to do 
with Chinese bandits, a people driven to 
brigandage by the injustice and crimes 
of the military government. The honesty, 
honor, and justice of these bandits recalls 
the best in the stories of Robin Hood 
and his merry bowmen in Sherwood 
Forest. No one can read this book with- 
out a dawning appreciation of the tre- 
mendous service that many a self-sacrific- 
ing missionary is performing for the people 
of China. ; M. BT. 


New 


A South Sea Rover 
Omoo. By Herman Melville. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company. $3.50. 
The reviewer, a few weeks ago, drove 
by the old home of Herman Melville, just 
outside of Pittsfield, Massachusetts. It 
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was unoccupied and apparently somewhat [ 
neglected. So Melville himself was neg- 
lected for a while, but now he is coming 
into his own again. Competent critics 
consider Moby Dick one of the world’s 
great works of art. The present book 
is a sequel to 7'ypee, taking up the story 
from the point where the author escapes 
from the native valley of Typee and takes 
passage on the “Little Jule.” These three 
works of Melville’s have been issued by 
the publisher in sumptuous editions, with 
fine color plates by Mead Shaeffer. In 
this new dress they are a joy to handle 
and a delight to read. C. R. J. 


The Recoil from Fundamentalism 

RELIGION AND THH MIND oF To-pDAY. By 
Joseph Alevander Leighton. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. $2.50. 

Few books could be more enlightening 
and comforting to people of liberal or- 
thodox association, who recoil from Funda- 
mentalism and all its works, people who 
have deep religious sentiments and alert 
and useful minds. Dr. Leighton divides 
the book into three parts: Religion and 
Culture To-day, The Religion of Jesus, 
and The Validity of Religion. To men 
who have been students at the Harvard 
Divinity School during the last twenty 
years, its pages may seem very familiar, 
and most of its best teachings have been 
long incorporated into their preaching. It 
is destined to have a wide reading among 
those who most need it. Forward-looking 
ministers of all denominations are sure to 
find material for their use, while at the 
same time the thoughtful], well-informed 
laymen will read it with delight. It is 
certainly in line with the best work the 
public is accustomed to expect from the 
best men in Ohio State University. 

W. F. G. 


ee 


For Second Hand Theological Books 


Write to Schulte’s Book Store 
Over 100,000 Volumes Classified by Subject in 
Stock. JUST READY—Catalog A, 3000 Items 
— Commentaries— Homiletics — Church History 
—Philosophy, ete. Catalog B, 3000 Items—Bible 
Study—Holy Spirit—Prayer, and 20 other sub- 
jects. Free upon request. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK. STORE 
80 and 82 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Magic and 


Courage 


Truly a ‘‘cheerful’’ book is 
Faith Baldwin’s 


By the author of “Mavis of Green Hill,” 
“Laurel of Stony Stream,” and 


“Sign Posts”: A Volume of Poetry 


by the same author 
$2.00 at all book stores 


Aren’t these ideal gifts for Christmas ! 


SMALL, MAYNARD EaZe 


AND COMPANY - BOSTON 


Mary Rose 
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New Crowell Books 


For Young People 


HEROES or tae SEA 


By CHELSEA FRASER 


True stories, stranger than fic- 
tion, showing the perils daily 
faced by the lighthouse keeper, 
the coast guard and others. 


Il- 
lustrated from photographs. 


($1.75) 


THE AMATEUR 
Evecrrician’s HANDBOOK 


By_A. FREDERICK COLLINS 


A popular treatise for both the 
old and the young amateur, with 
200 diagrams. By the inventor 
of the wireless telephone. ($2.00) 


STORIES ; DICKENS 


By J. WALKER McSPADDEN 


The immortal children of Dickens 
—Little Nell, Oliver Twist, David 
Copperfield, Little Dorrit, and 
others—are brought into one 
pleasing book. With 12 color 
illustrations. ($2.50) 


THE LITTLE 


ALPINE MUSICIAN 


By JOHANNA SPYRI 


The popular author of “Heidi” 
here gives.the children another 
delightful tale of the Swiss Alps. 


Illustrated in full color. 


(£1.50) 


KING ARTHUR | 


AND HIS KNIGHTS 
By V. WALDO CUTLER 


A standard version of these tales 
of chivalry, now newly set in 
large type, with pleasing illustra- 
tions in color. ($2.50) 


Send for Fall List 


THOS. Y. CROWELL CO., NEW YORK 
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Some Day the World Will Pay 


Tsp Stave SHIP. By Mary Johnston. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. é 

It was twenty-four years ago that Miss 
Johnston wrote that distinctive American 
story, To Have and to Hold. Since then 
she has written several books, none of 
which has equaled that one. It was writ- 
ten in her youth, con amore, when hope 
aspires and the fires of inspiration burn 
brightest. She will never equal that ef- 
fort again. But she has done striking 
work, notably in The Long Roll and Sir 
Mortimer. 

The Slave Ship is a great story, there 
is no mistake about that. Only Miss 
Johnston could have written it. Not a 
line of the story is trivial. In hardly 
a phrase is it less than a work of art. 
One will not soon forget the lilting melody 
of the chapters which describe the voy- 
ages of the slave ship Janet to Daga on 
the African coast; the rich color-scenes 
of Africa and the tropical ocean; the 
tragedy of the barracoons; the groaning, 
praying hundreds on the slave decks; the 
wrestling of David Scott with his Scotch 
conscience. 

A mystic philosophy enshrouds the nar- 
rative. Not only those wretched, suffer- 
ing Africans manacled in their three feet 
of space below decks, but captain, offi- 
cers, and crew are slaves. Harth itself 
is enslaved, girdled from pole to pole with 
an iron chain. 
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David Scott is captured at Culloden, 
the battle fought in 1746 between High- 
landers’ and Royalists for the British 
Crown, and is sold to Virginia for work 


on the plantations. Being robust and 
sturdy of spirit, he runs away again and 
again, until he finally eludes his captors. 
Plunging at the first refuge, he asks for a 
berth on the Janet riding in the James 
River, gets it, and learns after the vessel 
has put to sea that she is a guineaman 
bound to the African coast for a cargo 
of five hundred slaves. <A slave himself, 
he chafes at the knowledge, would escape 
from the trade, but is held by inexorable 
fate. Through a curious turn of the 
wheel of fortune, he himself becomes 
captain, and carries “cargo” after “cargo” 
to the West Indies and the plantations 
of the Americans. But his conscience is 
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not at rest. He meets an advanced 
Quaker, apostle of the inner light, who 
proves to him the iniquity of the traffic. 
Finally he resigns as captain, sees the 
Janet, loved by him as a human friend, 
sail for Africa under a new commander. 
He salves his conscience by freeing many 
slaves; then, his money gone, he ships as 
a seaman on a vessel bound to Virginia. 
Again the wheel turns, and David Scott 
is recaptured. Miss Johnston leaves him 
here to serve in the prison-house. Fate 
has overtaken him at the last. 

The book haunts you. Is it possible 
that such enormities can be, one asks 
again and again, as the author unfolds 
the horrors of the traffic in human beings? . 
Surely the times have grown better; 
though slavery, like most other evils, only 
went through long years of suffering and 
with the final crash of Civil War. Miss 
Jobnston is too deft a writer to have 
missed this essential point. “Some day 
the world will pay,” is the theme of the 
book. E. H..G. 


In Many Foreign Tongues 
Quo VaAvIs. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $3.00. 
This is one of Crowell’s color books. 
Mr. H. L. Hastings has illustrated the 
famous story with twelve full-page illus- ~ 
trations. It is unnecessary to speak here 
of the story, which is said to have been 
translated into more foreign tongues than 


SIX DAYS OF THE WEEK 


Scrzbner Books for the Christmas List 
4 RACIAL REALITIES IN EUROPE 


By Henry van Dyke 

These brief studies of the problems of life and living, each with a 
scriptural text for its inspiration, make one of Dr. van Dyke's most 
beautiful gift books. Cloth, $2.00; leather, $3.00 


CHARACTER AND HAPPINESS 


: Woodward Avenue Pres- 
By Alvin E. Magary, byterian Church, Detroit 


Deals with life as it is actually faced by those who 
have a living to make, a home to keep, a family to 
rear, and a mind and soul to cultivate. It will awaken 
the young to the joy of planning for the future and 
will inspire to new endeavor the middle-aged who 
have begun to sag under the burdens of life and the 
monotony of daily tasks. $1.50 


THE WORLD’S LIVING 
RELIGIONS 
By Robert Ernest Hume, Ph. D. 


Aims to lay a foundation on the basis of which a 
thoughtful reader can reach a real understanding of 
the essential differences between the extant religions 
of the world and an adequate knowledge of their 
origin, literature, history, and values. $1.75 


WHAT AILS OUR YOUTH? 


By George A. Coe, Teachers’ College, Columbia University 

A frank facing of the new—to many persons alarming—habits and 
attitudes of modern young people. The questions discussed go to 
the core of what is most characteristic of Western civilization and 
Western education. They are treated with freedom, freshness, and 
sympathy. $1.25 


: 


‘CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597-599 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK* 


By Lothrop Stoddard, Author of “The Rising Tide of Color’’ 


Thousands have read Lothrop Stoddard’s books; they have been 
discussed from hundreds of pulpits. This new book, like those which 
have preceded it, is illuminating and is as interesting as a novel. 


With maps. $3.00 
THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


Selections in simple English from the Old and New Testa- 
ments arranged by HENRY A. SHERMAN and 
CHARLES FOSTER KENT 


Thirty full-page illustrations in color and duotone. 


“One can highly and unconditionally recommend 
this children’s Bible both from the point of view of 
a reviewer and that of a parent. One’s own four- 
year-old refused to be torn from the book until every 
picture in it had been hungrily devoured and told 
about."’—Spring field Republican. 


Sixth large printing. $3.50 


SOME OPEN WAYS TO GOD 
By Walter Russell Bowie, Rector of Grace Church, New York 


This book is written from a clear-sighted view of the situation in 
our contemporary world in regard to religion. It is ani mpressive 
and cogent exposition of the need in Christianity for untrammeled 
thinking, and of the fact that such thinking leads not to negations ~ 
but to : $1.50 
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any book of recent years. But it may be 
interesting to note that there are those 
who find beneath this tale of the early 
Christians in the time of Nero an allegory 
of the sufferings of Poland. The type is 
newly set and the book will make an ex- 
cellent Christmas gift. 


Golden Moonlight, a Flageolet, and 
an Irrevocable Way 


Tun GOLDEN JouRNHY or MR. PARADYNE. By 
William J. Locke. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company. $1.75. 

This “golden journey” takes Cosmo 
Paradyne, K.C., aged forty-two, from a 
distinguished and honorable life at the 
bar, a comfortable home, and a decorous 
wife, suddenly and mysteriously into the 
life of the vagabond, jogging southward 
in France in a gypsy caravan, on an ir- 
revocable way, never to retrace his steps. 
How it happened, and what part the 
golden moonlight and the flageolet played 
in it, is the subject of one of Mr. Locke’s 
most whimsical and haunting tales. A 
little, book that catches a fleeting mood 
’ of the heart and gives enduring expres- 
sion to it. ©) Ba ds 


A Colossal Enterprise 

Tun MutTHopist Book Concurn. A Romance 
of History. By H. OC. Jennings. New York: 
The Methodist Book Concern. $1.00. 

This account is made from a careful 
study of the records of this energetic 
branch of service in the Methodist Church 
from 1789 to the present day. The print- 
ing and distribution of its Bibles and 
literature have been on a scale so colossal 
that it is difficult for the mind to grasp 
them. In that period the Book Concern 
has undergone many modifications in 
order to become the up-to-date publishing 
house that it is to-day, prepared to meet 
all the exigencies of modern business, and 
still driving forward with the old-time 
zeal. Members of other churches cannot 
preserve any complacency regarding their 
own work after they have read this 
account. w.F.G. 


Winter is Garden-Planning Time 


DESIGN IN THE LiTTLE GARDEN. By Flet- 
cher Steele. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. 
bey die 

This little book is the fourth in the 
“Little Garden Series.’ Written by a fel- 
low in the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects, the book contains the 
principles as well as the practice of the 
art. It is not a book to which to go for 
planting information (that is found in the 
earlier books of the series), but the reader 
will find here a discussion of outdoor 
living-robms, arbors, fences, rock, wild, 
and wall gardens, with a number of 
definite plans for special cases. This 
whole series emphasizes the importance 
of design in the small garden. Usually, 
if we have a little space for a garden, 
we do not consider it necessary to de- 
yote much time to the planning of it. Mr. 
Steele makes us realize how necessary 
such planning is. Gs.R. aa 
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Fifth oj a series of advertisements regarding the 
telephone situation in New England 


Growth 


New England’s large and varied tele- 
phone requirements constitute a chal- 
lenge to foresight and engineering skill. 


In scores of communities large office 
buildings are under construction and 
new manufacturing and residential 
sections are developing. 


To illustrate how New England is 
progressing we show the prospective 
telephone growth of a few of its larger 


communities: 
Telephones in Estimated 
service telephones 
Nov. 1, 1924 Jan. 1, 1930 
Metropolitan Boston 387,470 521,000 
Worcester. . . . 36,140 47,400 
Springfield . . . 36,894 47,600 
Portland,Me .. 22,441 29,000 
Manchester, N. H. . 14,428 19,500 
Rutland, Vt... . . 4,080 4,900 
Providence, R.I. . . 56,714 78,600 


Each new subscriber added at present- 
day costs increases the average cost of 
serving all subscribers in any commu- 
nity, but each new subscriber also adds 
to the value of the service of his com- 
munity. 


The many millions of new money 
which will be needed to provide facili- 
ties for new subscribers can be obtained 
if the Company is enabled to earn a fair 
return on its property devoted to giving 
telephone service. It cannot be obtained 
unless the Company can earn a fair 
return; therefore it is obliged to ask for 
an increase in rates. 


New England Telephone 


& Telegraph Company 
MATT B. JONES, President 
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The Carrs’ Quiet Christmas 


DAISY D. STHPHENSON 
Parr 1. 


The father of the young Carrs tramped 
home, up the snow-blurred trail from the 
hill village that eve before Christmas Eve, 
to find all four going “on high,” and at 
such a remarkable rate of speed that a 
blind man must have remarked it. “’Lo, 
dad!’ they greeted heartily. 

“What's up?’ demanded the genial, if 
bald, head of the house, shaking his over- 
coat, while his curious glance roved from 
mantel to stairway. 

“I am!” came the spirited reply from 
a rickety step-ladder, where Ann was per- 
suading the last rope of cedar to unite 
with the others, which, raying from all 
directions, were to meet in the center, and 
as Dulce expressed it, “have a big red 
bow tied on their braids.’ Dulce braced 
the decrepit elevator and encouraged or 
criticized her sister, while Jimmy Dick 
held the tacks and hopped back and forth 
from his sister to Tom, who, bowered in 
balsam and spruce, struggled with a stub- 
born standard that so far insisted on pre- 
senting the carefully-chosen tree at half 
mast. 

“But, see here,” protested Mr. Carr, 
“when we got home from California last 
week we voted to have a quiet family 
Christmas.” He was warming his hands 
at a glowing aspen-wood fire as he fin- 

ished, “I remember it was unanimous 
after mother made the motion.” 

_ “She had just unpacked,” nodded Dulce 
demurely, “and was suffering with tire 
trouble.” 

Father ignored this family pun, but 
Ann chuckled as she descended gingerly 
to inspect her work. 

“We were all in for repairs then,” ob- 
served Tom, giving the balky standard 
a last triumphant whack, and surveying 
with pride the sturdy young spruce which 
the four had solemnly selected from a 
woodsy hillside in their own yard. “Bat- 
teries sort of run down.” 

“Mother felt like settling down forever 
and two days, after chasing up and down 
the coast with us,” remarked Ann, thought- 
fully draping the pine mantel in red- 
berried mountain vines. ‘Then the hard 
trip home and cleaning to do here, getting 
back on the home track”’— 

“And to find that horrid old Hezzy had 
gone off the coldest night and let a lot 
of fruit freeze, and a thief steal half her 
beloved biddies!” Dulce threw in help- 
fully. 

“And me with broncho-itis!” put in that 
wild small Westerner, Jimmy Dick. 

“Right you are, J. D.,” approved Tom. 
“The whole Carr works were out of gear. 
Ann, you and Dulce can now bury the 
foot of the tree in stage snow, while I 
hang the bells and wreaths.” 

“Tll get the ornery-ments!” offered 
Jimmy Dick eagerly. “I know the very 
place mother put ’em in the attic.” 

“Where is mother?” inquired Mr. Carr, 


sleuthing from kitchen to bedroom in vain. 
“And why all this festive festooning when 
we are not going to celebrate out loud?” 

“Mother’s over at Aunt Prue’s,” Ann re- 
plied to his first question, while Dulce, 
with a more-to-be-pitied-than-censored ex- 
pression, tackled query number two. “Now, 
dad,” she button-holed him, “we couldn’t 
look Christmas in the face without deck- 
ing the place in style, specially when 
decorations may be had while you wait! 
Free gratis and right at the door.” Here 
she waved largely toward the dusky moun- 
tain side, where Madame Nature was 
quietly doing some artistic tree-trimming of 
her own with snow magic. “You can’t ex- 
pect us to sit and twiddle our thumbs, 
dad, or play authors all during holidays.” 
She and Ann were busily dumping rocks 
from a basket and piling them about the 
foot of the spruce till it looked as natural 
as life. “You and mother are to do as you 
please, that’s agreed, and so will we. 
There’s nothing in the contract against 
corn-popping or coasting or larking, is 
there?” 

Dulce was growing more dignified and 
Pike’s Peakish with every word. “Help!” 
beseeched her father, feebly dropping into 
his armchair. “I was merely voicing my 
surprise at finding you dressing up the 
old homestead like old times when we 
had a full house and had to sit in each 
other’s laps. That reminds me, we’re 
having a little blizzard frolicking around 
outside, and I’d better see about the 
wood.” 

As he made what Jimmy Dick would 
have pronounced “his exodust,’ Ann 
quoted to a home-made tune: 


“YTeap on more wood! The wind is chill; 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still.’ ” 


Tom seized the hint and the poker im- 
mediately, rolling a sappy pine-log on the 
great andirons. 

“When shall we make popcorn balls and 
taffy and fudge?” Dulce consulted the 
clever Carr commander. 

“To-night,” replied Ann with prompt- 
ness. “Let’s get it all done before to- 
morrow night, just as if we looked for a 
whole house party to blow in.” 

“Blow in’ is the way they’d come if 
this storm doesn’t get over its temper,” 
declared Tom, hanging the last red bell 
and peering a bit anxiously down the 


Success 
Before God’s footstool to confess 
A poor soul knelt,.and bowed his head. 
“T failed!” he cried. The Master said: 
“Thou didst thy best, . .. that is suc- 
cess !”” 
—Henry Ooyle. 


Sentence Sermon 


Where man sees but withered leaves, 
God sees the sweet flowers growing. 
—A. Leighton. 
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Good Neighbors 


HLIZABETH WEST PARKER 


They tell a story of a man 

Who, on the way from native home 
To a new town, had chanced to meet 
A stranger who from thence did roam. 


“What sort of folk are in this place 
To which I have to go?” he cried. 
“What kind of people have you left?” 
Quickly the traveler replied. 


“Some of the very best on earth,” 

The man returned; “the kind you call 
True neighbors: honest, fair and good ; 
My heart is sad to leave them all.” 


‘Don’t worry,” then the stranger said; - 
“The very same sort you will find 

In the new home to which you go; 

Your true heart draws to you your kind.” 


te 


“Can’t see across the trail now. I 
A whoop of relief as he 
“Here she comes 


road. 
hope moth—” 
sprang to open the door. 
now!” 


Mother Carr looked a trifle wan in the 


searching rays of the supper lamp. “Prue 
has no business to be there alone,” she 
sighed. “The house was next door to the 
North Pole, and she never eats enough 
for a snow-bird. Of course if her nephew 
comes to-morrow on the stage’— 

“Whoops! Is Jim coming?’ Tom beat 
a hilarious tattoo on his plate—his bad 
example instantly inspiring Jimmy Dick 
to emulate him—then with renewed ap- 
petite called for a second helping of every- 
thing. “We won’t keep the old ski-course 
slick and the toboggans whizzing. Oh, 
no!” 

“Well, mother, with no fine dinner and 
extra fumadiddles to keep you rushing, 
you can loaf to-morrow and Christmas,” 
reminded Mr. Carr. “Let the girls do 
the work.” 

“Ye-es,” Mother Carr assented hastily, 
though her tone lacked enthusiasm. Ann’s 
bright eyes slyly studied her mother’s 
open face. Usually the whole juvenile 
four could not equal mother in activity 
and ability to hum cheerfully along on all 
eight cylinders. 

“Let’s see. Mother is going to have a 
wild time writing letters Christmas Day 
and jotting down ideas on her P, T. A. 
article.” Dulce sounded like an official 
announcing a program. All she lacked 
was the megaphone. “Father was going 
to keep store till noon, then have a per- 
fectly thrilling time pitching horseshoes 
with the men at the garage. And oh, 
yes! , Get himself into a gorgeous frame 
of mind for New Year’s by going over 
the annual bills and broadcasting checks.” 

“You'll have to pitch snowballs now,” 
grinned Tom, to whom his father’s favor- 
ite diversion seemed quite as exciting as 
chasing snails. “You ought to get ac- 
quainted with our new principal. Willie 
would just dote on an inning at horse- 
shoes.” 

“Now, Tom,” chided his mother, “he 
looks like a nice young man. You boys 
mustn’t size up Mr. Copley too hastily. 
Think how hard it will be for him if you 
older boys pull against him.” + 


i 


: 
i 


- Ann with flashing eyes. 


‘said sheepishly. 
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“Play fair, son,” was father Carv’s brief 
advice. Dulce rallied to the defense with 
flaming cheeks. 
pal this town ever had. Kitty knows all 
about him, and she says it was only 
because he had to bring his mother west 
toea sanitarium that he could fill the 
vacaney at this time of year. He’s sure 
to go to the city next fall. He’s smart 
as a steel trap, and the places he’s been! 
He talked to the Camp Fire girls last 
meeting and it was better than a book 
of adventure!” 

“Oh, the girls are strong for him,” re- 
torted Tom. “But it takes a good sport 
to interest fellows. When old Prof Tyler 
resigned at Thanksgiving, why couldn’t 
the Board have hired somebody peppy 
enough to put Carr Crest on the map in 
athletics? Some live wire that would 
make a fellow proud of the burg that was 
named after our granddad?” 

“Seems to me that’s up to us,” put in 
Jimmy Dick, 
sensing a fray, voiced the jesting slogan 
of their best friends, “Well, you can’t 
beat the Carrs!” ‘Tom was the first to 
laugh. 

“Pardon begged for starting a row,” he 
“T sort of skidded when 
I thought of Mr. Copley. He’s so lady- 
like.” There was a sting in the tail of 


his apology, but mother, arbiter of peace, 


hastily brought on the favorite pumpkin 


pie and diverted conversation to the next. 


day’s schedule. Father would, of course, 
circulate like a merry-go-round, since 
many of the ranchers would drive in to 
do their shopping and get the last mail 
before Christmas. Ann, all her gifts ready, 


' promised to help him, as she had very 


efficiently been father’s first aid in past 
emergencies. ‘ 

“T have my music lesson,” reminded 
Dulce, “then we girls will practice for 
the New Year ceremonial.” Dulce, whose 


- Indian name was Shandin, Sunlight, was 


_ erations. 


an ardent follower of Wohelo, or as Tom 
put it, “a Camp-firer,” and making every 
effort to become a’Fire Maker. 

“Tm going to tramp to the Circle Dot 
and see whether Dick and Harry have 
bagged any coyotes or bobcats,’ Tom said, 
as he collected the supper bones for old 
Scotty. “Oh, dad, the ranger got that 
mountain lion that’s been cutting up high 
jinks with the ranch cattle over the Pass. 
And, mother, we boys are going up to 
the ranger station and stay all night dur- 
ing holidays. Mr. Perry asked us. You 
mind fixing up some doughnuts? The 
ranger thinks you’re the doughnut queen.” 

His mother glowed and promised to 
double her recipe very shortly. 

‘Mother’s simply seething with se- 
erets,’ mused Ann, as she was hustled 
off next day before she finished her usual 
share of the housework. The snow had 
stopped falling and ragged clouds, torn 
perhaps by the sharp peaks, gave promis- 
ing glimpses of sapphire skies. Tom had 
gone skimming away toward the Circle 
Dot, while father Carr, in high boots, 
tramped briskly to the big store of native 
stone which had borne the name, “The 
Carr Mercantile Company,” for three gen- 


“Goody! Here’s Kitty after me!” 


“He’s the finest princi- — 
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The Parasol 


VERNA MACOMBER 


I like it so well, because, you see, 

Father sent it back to me 

When he was way off on a trip. 

It’s lovely with my yellow dress; 

They are both yellow, so I guess 

He remembered the dress as well as me. 

Hasn’t it most charming lines, 

Chinese style; and aren’t these gay de- 
signs? 

*Tis large and spreading as a tree. 


But Mother, smiling, says that I 

Look like a great big butterfly 

With my sunshine dress and parasol. 

When I glance up, it really seems 

As if the living sunshine gleams 

Down on me from its pale-gold skies. 

Cousin said, “Raised so, it’s a splendid 
foil ; 

You look like a portrait done in oil, 

That had just won the salon prize.” 


be 


Dulce had caroled when her best friend 
came jingling up in a tiny sleigh, Chi- 
quita, the pony, tossing her head and play- 
ing a delightful chime—tinky-tink—luring 
Jimmy Dick as the tuneful Pied Piper 
drew the children of Hamelin long ago. 
When the girls went tink-tinkling away, 
Jimmy Dick’s sled was hitched on and he 
held on like a limpet, squealing with glee 
as the sleigh hit a snow-hidden thank- 
ye-marm and bounced madly. 

When the Carrs, great and small, rolled 
in at dusk, mother was innocently whisk- 
ing a pan of pop-overs from the oven, 
while a mixture of appetizing odors hinted 
at a menu of pork chops and apple pies. 
“Yum! Remember my appetite’s twins, 
when you fill up my plate!’ Tom, tousled 
and wind-burned, dried his hands on the 
roller towel and narrated briefly his day’s 
doings. This Tom, Dick, and Harry trio 
was as inseparable as the Three Graces, 
though some folks with no sense of humor 
might have added a prefix, making it 
Disgraces. 

Ann, still bubbling after a busy day 
waiting on last-minute shoppers, suspected 
mother of mystery. Perhaps the letter 
hidden i her apron pocket had some- 
thing to do with it. “Mother is hiding 
something. She’s trying to be sly and 
it’s sticking out all over her like porcu- 
pine quills,’ decided Ann. Poking about 
in the pantry much longer than merely 
opening a can of pickled beets demanded, 
Ann sniffed suspiciously. Had her hearing 
been more acute, she would have caught 
the wee pantry mouse wagging his tail 
and wiggling his whiskers over “mother 
Carr’s secret! 

[All rights reserved] 


Daniel Webster: “If we work upon 
marble, it will perish; if we work upon 
brass, time will efface it; if we rear 
temples, they will crumble into dust; but 
if we work upon immortal souls, if we 
imbue them with principles, with the fear 
of God and love of fellow-men, we en- 
grave on those tablets something which 
brightens all eternity.” 
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Nobel Prizes 


Professor Willem Hinthoven, of Ley- 
den University, in the Netherlands, has 
won the 1924 Nobel Prize in Medicine, 
with his “cardiogram,” the instrument he 
invented to take X-ray pictures of the 
human heart. 

The Nobel prizes were founded by 
Alfred Nobel, Swedish scientist and in- 
ventor of dynamite, and are awarded 
each year for the greatest achievements 
for the good of mankind. Alfred Nobel 
died in 1896 and left his fortune of about 
nine million dollars for the furtherance 
of beneficent knowledge. The interest on 
this sum is divided into five parts and 
paid out as prize money, making the 
average value of each prize about $40,- 
000. Physics, chemistry, medicine, litera- 
ture, and world peace are the fields of 
competition. 

Americans who have won Nobel prizes 
are: 

Prof. A. A. Michelson of the University 
of Chicago, who won the physics prize 
in 1907. 

Prof. R. A. Millikan, of the California 
Institute of Technology, who won the 
same prize in 1923. 

Prof. T. W. Richards, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who won the chemistry prize in 
1914. 

Dr. Alexis Carrel, of New York, who 
won the medicine prize in 1912. 

President Roosevelt received the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1906; Elihu Root in 1912; 
Woodrow Wilson in 1918. 


Doll Families for School 


Successful teachers know that young 
children learn most easily through their 
play. In accordance with this principle, 
several Western cities use as regular 
equipment in their schools sets of wooden 
dolls originated by a former teacher. The 
doll-maker has created her toys in family 
units, realizing every child’s love for 
“playing house.’ One unit offers the 
business man and his entire household. 
another supplies the child with the 
farmer, the Indian, and the professional 
man. Each group appeals to the imagi- 
nation of the child, who at once sets to 


‘work to dress the families of dolls ac- 


cording to their station, and to surround 
them with proper environment by means 


‘of magazine cut-outs. 


Substitution 


Substitution of a constructive employ- 
ment for a bad habit, that principle on 
which sound child-training is founded, may 
now also be applied to dogs, as the follow- 
ing story proves! A cripple living in a 
Western city was accustomed to take the 
air daily jogging about the countryside 
in a cart drawn by his sturdy Shetland 
pony. Two pet collies shared the jaunts, 
but marred the enjoyment of their master 
by racing after every automobile. Their 
master, fearing they would meet death 
at each dash, solved the problem by hiteh- 
ing the dogs to the rig with the pony, 
thus giving them their share of the load. 
As with children, employment filled the 
bill, and the collies now showed great 
pride in their job. 
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Southwestern Liberals Confer 


Zeal for gospel of freedom asserted at Kansas City meeting 


F SPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE in that 

territory is the newly formed South- 
western Federation of Religious Liberals, 
composed mainly of Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists. It recently celebrated its first 
birthday with a second annual meeting, 
held at Kansas City, Mo., in All Souls 
Unitarian Church. Uniting with it in a 
joint program were the Kansas and Mis- 
souri Universalist Conventions. Social 
features were a complimentary dinner to 
all men in attendance, given by Sam 
Ganz of Kansas City, and a complimentary 
luncheon by the women of All Souls 
Church. Rabbi Theodore Joseph of Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan., gave an after-dinner 
address. 

Rey. James W. Vallentyne of the Uni- 
versalist Church in Oak Park, Ill, ad- 
dressed the opening session, October 21, 
on “The Science of Succeeding.” He em- 
phasized the inevitability of results from 
given causes and declared that righteous- 
ness is success, that unrighteousness does 
inescapably lead to failure. Then Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, speaking out of his zeal 
and out of his practical experience, de- 
livered “The Challenge to Religious Lib- 
erals to Federate.” Dr. Reese is chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals. 
The next day, Rey. Clifton M. Gray of 
the Unitarian Church in Topeka, Kan., 
gave an account of the Unitarian Minis- 
ters’ Institute held at Deerfield, Mass., in 
September, and Rev. George F. Patterson, 
field secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association, gave an address on “Con- 
secrated Zeal in the Tolerant Mind.” 
There can, Mr. Patterson insisted, be zeal 
with liberality of mind, with freedom of 
thought and discussion. Liberals may 
recognize the sacredness of each man’s 
faith without lessening their responsibil- 
ity for the perpetuation of the truth as 
they see it. 

The afternoon of the second day was 
taken up with the sessions of the Kansas 
Universalist Convention and the Missouri 
Valley Associate Alliance. At the latter 
meeting, there were reports from the 
branch Alliances and the Alliance Confer- 
ence at the Isles of Shoals, with discus- 
sions of women’s share in the liberal 
movement and particular problems of The 
Alliance. 

William IL. Barnard, executive vice- 
president of the Laymen’s League, spoke 
on ‘Lay Reserves of the Liberal Forces,” 
and Victor Harlow, editor of Harlow’s 
Weekly, on “Jesus from a Layman’s Point 
of View.” Mr. Barnard told of the Uni- 
tarian preaching missions, the institute 
for chureh-school workers at Star Island, 
and other activities of the Laymen’s Lea- 
gue. Mr. Harlow, who has conducted a 
study class on the life and teachings of 
Jesus, in the Unitarian Church in Okla- 
homa City, Okla., for the past three years, 


has recently published “Jesus, the Man.” 


The following morning, Rev. George T. 
Ashley of the Unitarian Church in Wich- 
ita, Kan., presented a detailed plan for 
“Tiberal Evangelism in the Southwest.” 


The plan was discussed by Rev. Fred A. 
Line, Rey. James Houghton, and Rey. 
James W. Vallentyne. 

The Missouri Universalist Convention 
met on the final afternoon. Rey. Claude 
KE. Sawyer of the First Congregational 
Church, McPherson, Kan., who was to 
have spoken that evening on ‘‘What is a 
Religious Heretic?” was unable to be pres- 
ent, and Rey. James W. Vallentyne spoke 
on the same topic. In an address entitled, 
“Dreams, Dear Dreams,” Rey. Harold H. 
Niles of the First Universalist Church in 
Denver, Col., dealt with the power of 
idealism in human progress. 

Officers were re-elected as follows: 
President, Rey. L. M. Birkhead of Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; vice-president, Rev. A. W. 
Altenbern of Junction City, Kan.; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Georgia Ober, Topeka, Kan.; 
treasurer, J. N. Day of Junction City, 
Kan. These additional members of the 
executive committee were chosen: Mrs. 
H. G. Morgan of Kansas City, Mo., Rey. 
James Houghton of Junction City, Kan., 
and Rev. George T. Ashley of Wichita, 
Kan. 
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Special Services to Continue 


In addition to the services at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., Arlington Street 
Chureh and the First Church in Boston 
are continuing the special services con- 
ducted by down-town Unitarian churches 
in that city. Preachers for December 
Wednesday noon services at Arlington 
Street Church will be Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers on December 10, Dr. Paul Revere 
Frothingham on December 17, a preacher 
to be announced for December 24, and 
Rey. Edward P. Daniels on December 31. 
Sunday vesper speakers, held at 4 P.M. 
and lasting one hour, will have the fol- 
lowing preachers: December 7, Dean 
Willard L. Sperry; December 14, Dr. 
Frothingham ; December 21, Dr. R. Bruce 
Taylor of Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ont.; December 28, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 

At the First Church, for the evening 
services, beginning at 7.15, the preachers 
will be Prof. William Wallace Fenn on 
December 7, Dr. Charles E. Park on 
December 14, Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany 
on December 21, and Dr. Park on Decem- 
ber 28. Vesper services are held each 
Thursday at 4.30 P.M. ‘ 


War is not paid for in wartime. The 


bill comes later.—Benjamin Franklin. 


DISTINCTION and INDIVIDUALITY 


The Newest Accessories From 


FRANCE 


Perfumes 
Alabaster 


Majolica 
Lamps 


ITALY 


Jade, Pearl, Ivory Necklaces 
Cameo Glass and Venetian Glass 
China and Glassware 

Handbags and Scarfs 


CHINA 


Fancy Tortoise Shell Novelties 


Mail Inquiries Solicited 
CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


BREWER & CO. - 


56 FRONT ST. - 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


YOUR WILL 


THE SALVATION ARMY is legally qualified to receive bequests and 


to carry out any conditions attached thereto. 


The simpler the conditions 


are, however, the more effective and useful a legacy becomes. The 
indebtedness on Salvation Army plants in the New England States is 
$1,333,592.77. This includes an indebtedness of $636,950.31 for Massachu- 
setts. The legal form for making gifts is: 


give to the Salvation 


Army of Massachusetts, Incorporated, § 


or property, for the support of its religious and charitable 
work in the State of. 


The Salvation Army invites inquiries and correspondence with regard to the 


scope and character of its benevolences. 


Address communications to 


COLONEL W. A. McINTYRE, Commanding New England, 


REMEMBER THE 


8 East Brookline Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARMY IN YOUR WILL! 


rd 
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Of the Unsettled Minister 


Speakers at Ministerial Union discuss 
his problem 


Representatives of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, tha Women’s Alliance, and 
the American Unitarian Association ap- 
peared, on invitation, before the Minis- 
terial Union meeting in Boston, Mass., 
November 24, to discuss the report of the 
Union Committee on the problem of the 
unsettled minister, an account of which 
appears elsewhere in THE REGISTER. 

George G. Davis, vice-president of the 
League, suggested that methods of candi- 
dating, of calling ministers, and similar 
questions be handled, as such problems 
are now almost universally handled in 
every successful business organization, by 
a personnel officer, He would collect all 
possible data about each minister, and 
be available for consultation with both 
ministers and parishes seeking advice. 
Such an officer, in high standing and of 
sound judgment, with this data available, 
would be able to recommend the minis- 
ters who would most likely fill the re- 
quirements of a particular situation. He 
would co-operate with men unfitted for 
the ministry in getting them placed in 
some other endeavor. He would seek 
out the “sidetracked” minister of ability, 
and help him to get placed in a field of 
larger service. 

Mr. Davis objected to the proposed rat- 
ing cards for ministers, since, in his 
opinion, a minister cannot be rated except 
with reference to the type of parish where 
he is fitted to do his best work. A man 
might score ninety per cent. in one parish 
and fifty in another. As to salaries, he 
said that much remained to be done, but 
that in churches where the League had 
a really strong chapter, the minister, 
through their efforts, is receiving a more 
adequate salary than he was before. Mr. 
Davis confessed himself not impressed 
by projects for raising funds for tem- 
porarily unemployed ministers. Pay them 
a large enough salary, he said, to enable 
them to weather occasional periods of 
unemployment. He recommended that 
the Society for Ministerial Relief broaden 
its field to take care of extreme cases of 
distress without regard to age or length 
of service of the man in need. 

Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, secretary of 
the Women’s Alliance,. announced the 
willingness of The Alliance to help in 
any way with the solution of the prob- 
lems of the unsettled minister and of the 
relations of parish and minister. She 
recommended particularly that ministers 
in isolated fields be reached by corre- 
spondence—not alone dry officials reports, 
but friendly letters,—by visits, and any 
other method. In this connection, by re- 
quest, she told of the work of the Friendly 
Links of The Alliance. 

Mr. Patterson related his earlier per- 
sonal experiences in the ministry to il- 
lustrate his points. The candidating 
system, he said, is part and parcel of the 
congregational technique; it cannot be 
done away with. But a different spirit 
can be injected into it. He recommended 
that the Ministerial Union itself raise and 
* administer a fund for relief of unemployed 
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ministers. Ministers and parishes, he con- 
cluded, have the essential quality of 
friendship, but, in their relationships, they 
occasionally need to learn how to be 
courteous. 

The Union provided for.a committee 
to meet with similar committees from 
other Greater Boston churches to con- 
sider participating in a united campaign 
for church attendance. The invitation of 
three industrial plants of Boston to min- 
isters to visit their plants on December 
2 and 3 was accepted. Resolutions of sym- 
pathy on the death of Rev. Loren B. Mac- 
donald of Concord, Mass., were passed, 
and Rey. Christopher R. Bliot, Rev. Har- 
old L. Pickett, and Rey. John M. Wilson 
were appointed to represent the Union of- 
ficially at the funeral. 


League Chapter Distributes 
Wiggam Book on Eugenics 


Calling attention to the necessity of chil- 
dren being well born if civilization is to 
be perpetuated, the Laymen’s League 
chapter at Erie, Pa., announces that it 
wishes to place a copy of a recent work 
on eugenics, Albert E. Wiggam’s “The 
Fruit of the Family Tree,” into the hands 
of every minister and theological student 
of the Unitarian Church who does not al- 
ready own the book. A donor, who with- 
holds his name, has given 250 copies of 
this book to the Hrie chapter for this 
purpose. 

“Biological science has made it clear,” 
says a statement from the chapter, “that 
the future of the human race and the 
permanency of civilization depends upon 
whether we and our immediate successors 
recognize nature’s laws of heredity and 
act in harmony with them. No other is- 
sue is of such tremendous importance 
to mankind.” 

Ministers and students who wish a 
copy of this work are requested to send 
their names and addresses on their letter- 
head, or their card, together with a state- 
ment that they are eligible under this 
offer, and mail same to H. L. Ohler, 650 
Park Avenue, Erie, Pa. The book will be 
mailed without cost, postage prepaid. 


Shoalers’ On-Shore Reunion 


A “Shoalers’ On-Shore Reunion,” of men 
and women, young and old, who have at- 
tended the various summer meetings con- 
ducted on Star Island, will be held at the 
Twentieth Century Club, Boston, Mass., 
December 12. There will be an informal 
reception 4.30 to 6.30 p.m.; supper at 6.30; 
a speaking and music entertainment at 
7.30, and dancing till 11 o’clock. Infor- 
mation as to the program, the candy sale, 
and other features may be obtained from 
Miss Mallie J. Floyd, 20 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Mass. 


Correction 


In the list of churches giving pews to 
All Souls Chureh in Washington, D.C., 
“The Aisle of the Churches,” which ap- 
peared in THe Recistrr of November 20, 
the Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh should 
have been listed as the First Unitarian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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From Dr. Griffin 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Notice has been given in the public press 
to a letter which has been circulated, 
mentioning my name in connection with 
a denominational office. May I say in 
your columns that this letter was sent 
out wholly without my knowledge or con- 
sent; and further, that I am not in any 
sense a candidate for that office. 


FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


To Unitarian Ministers 


Biological Science has made it clear 
that the future of the human race and the 
permanency of civilization depends upon 
whether we and our near successors recog- 
nize nature’s laws of heredity and act in 
harmony with them. 

No other issue is of such tremendous 
importance to mankind. 

The Laymen’s League of Erie, Pa., de- 
siring to aid in the spreading of the gospel 
of eugenics, wishes to place a copy of 
Albert E. Wiggam’s “THE FRUIT OF 
THE FAMILY TREE” in the hands of 
every minister and theological student of 
the Unitarian Church, who does not 
already own the book. 

Send name and address on your letterhead, 
or enclose your card in the letter, and mail us a 
statement that you are eligible under this offer, 
and we will mail you the book without cost, 
postage prepaid by us. Address letter to 


E. L. OHLER, 650 Park Ave., Erie, Pa. 


He ee ee TTT SUT TTT e TTT oP 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


E following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


as 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


oS TTS NTS TITS MITTS MITT STITT 


Marriage 


In the Unitarian Church, Hubbardston, No 
vember 18, by Rev. H. R. Hubbard, WILLIAM 
F. Husparp of Hubbardston and Amy V. 
BAaNKAwSkKA of ‘Gardner. 


Deaths 


ALLEN.—In Princeton, October 28, John G. 
Allen, aged ninety-three years, four months. 
For sixty-eight years a member of the Uni- 
tarian church in Hubbardston. 

At Fairhaven, Mass., November 21, 1924, 
in her seventy-first year, Annie C. Clark, widow 
of Rev. Hobart Clark, late of Staten Island, 
N.Y. 


RICHARDSON.—In Boston, November 13, 
Mrs. Julia A. (Wright) Richardson, aged 
eighty-five years, one month, thirty days. For 
fifty-nine years a member of the Unitarian 
church in Hubbardston. 
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Personals 


Henry HE. Walker, who is president of 
the Laymen’s League chapter in the 
Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., 
once prepared for the Southern Baptist 
ministry. He was born in the pine woods 
country of northern Louisiana, reared 
among people intensely religious who 
looked for the immediate end of the 
world and the coming of Jesus in a cloud. 
He went to a little log schoolhouse when 
he was not hoeing corn or picking cotton. 
After training at the Louisiana State 
Normal School and a few years’ exper- 
ience as a teacher and traveling sales- 
man, he attended the Southern Baptist 
Seminary, graduating in 1902. He re- 
alized before he. graduated that he was 
“utterly unorthodox.” He had many en- 
counters with his professors, deeply reli- 
gious and honorable men, ‘tied hand and 
foot,” as he put it, by the censorship of 
certain dogmatic denominational papers. 
For ten years he seldom went inside a 
ehureh. Then, some twelve years ago, he 
joined the First Unitarian Church in New 
Orleans, La. Two years ago he came to 
St. Louis, where he is now agency direc- 
tor for the commercial branch office of 
the New York Life Insurance Company. 


Rey. Robert F Leavens, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Berkeley, 
Calif., has been elected president of the 
Berkeley Community Chest. 


While driving his car to pick up par- 
ishioners and transport them to the meet- 
ing of the New Hampshire Unitarian As- 
sociation at Laconia, N.H., November 6, 
Rey. Thomas J. Horner, general secretary 
and treasurer of the Association, nar- 
rowly escaped serious injuries when his 

“car was thrown to one side of the road 
in an accident. His head was badly cut. 


Miss Marion Fisher, who was graduated 
from the Tuckerman School last spring, 
has become parish assistant and director 
of the church school for the People’s 
(Unitarian) Church in Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Mr. Swisher at Monday Club 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet December 8 to 11 a.m. in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Rey. Walter 8. Swisher of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., will give an address on “Some 
Recent Advances in the Psychology of 
Religion.” The meeting is open to the 
public. 


Dr. Simons at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the daily services next 
week at King’s Chapel will be Dr. Minot 
Simons, of All Souls’ Church, New York 
‘ity, formerly secretary for church ex- 
tension in the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Simons preaches at the sery- 
ice each day from Tuesday to Friday, 
December 9-12, inclusive. Music, 12.15- 
12.25; service and address, 12.25-12.50. 
The service on Monday is an organ re- 
cital by Raymond C. Robinson. On 
Wednesday, in addition to the noon serv- 
ice, there will be a vesper service at 4.30; 
musie by vesper choir; no sermon. 


The Christian Register 


Quincy, Int—With a series of twenty 
addresses by the minister, Rev. Celian 
Ufford, by T. Chester Poling, Dr. E. B. 
Montgomery, John HE. Wall, John Carroll, 
and. others of the local Lyman MeCarl 
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Laymen’s League chapter, and by other 
speakers, this chapter is carrying on a 
program of study on “Social Psychology” 
which runs from September 19, this year, 
to June 5, 1925. 


THE NATIVITY 


By EUGENE R. SHIPPEN 
~ and ELIZABETH B. SHIPPEN 


A simple but effective Christmas 
pageant for the church, requiring no 
speaking parts and but few rehearsals. 
It has been successfully presented in 
all parts of the country. Detailed sug-— 
gestions for presentation are included. 
Illustrated $1.60 postpaid. 


Send for free descriptive circular. 
THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Who Are the Benefactors ? 


By ANNIE LOCKHART CHESLEY 


With Introduction by 
Samuel McChord Crothers 


In our efforts to provide for the poor 
we are apt to think of them only as 
beneficiaries—not as benefactors. Yet 
many are benefactors of mankind, for 
they have demonstrated the quality of 
courageous endurance latent in every 
human soul. 

This series of realistic sketches, en- 
tirely free from artificial coloring, re- 
flects eredit upon these important peo- 
ple who bear their burdens and keep 
up the fight with the odds all against 


hem. ; 
; $1.25 Postpaid 

At all booksellers, or from 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
Bookshop at 16 Beacon Street 


TOY SHOP 
READY 


Customers are reminded of the importance of 


making early selection while the stocks 


are complete and 


BEFORE THE CHRISTMAS RUSH BEGINS! 


TOYS 


GAMES 


BOOKS 


DOLLS 


As usual, we have a carefully selected assortment of 


Dolls, both dressed and undressed. 


Included in the 


collection are a large number of dolls in a great variety 
of styles and sizes which have heen dressed especially 
for us and with the same attention to style, workman- 
ship, and material as is given in the making of dresses 


for children. 


R.H.STEARNS CO. 
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CA hat 
Better Gitt 

This 
Christmas? 


~ Send 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


To a friend : To a shut-in 
| To the son or daughter away from home 
YOU WILL 


Bestow a gift that will be a weekly 
reminder of your thoughtfulness 

Awaken and keep alive interest in 
your church 

Enlarge the scope of Unitarianism 

Help your Church Paper 


Subscribe through Register Representative or 
your Minister 


THE ele —. : ’ 
{6 Beacon Str - Bos 


ma 7 I 


fit 
ae) 


= 


Christmas 
Specials 


Five-Piece Bridge Sets $5.00 


16-inch Italian Napkins 7.50 


Filet Fingerbow! Doilies 2.50 


¢ >. 
Nonrant 
GOWN SHOP ss, 
254 Boylston Street — At the Public Gardens 


For Women and Misses 


Dresses 


That Are Very New 
In Style and Quality 


$45.20 


Grace Vincent has included in this 
group silk dresses for street, after- 
noon and dinner wear at interesting 
reductions. 


Please mention 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
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In Boston 


ITH DECEMBER comes the be- 

ginning of the greatest shopping 
season of the year,—the season of gift- 
buying for ‘Christmas. Problems of 
choice grow momentous; it seems that 
everyone has everything which he or 
she could possibly desire. 
thing must be mailed or wrapped for 
presentation at the proper time. In 
your dilemma let these shops help you; 
let them suggest possibilities, let them 
find the right lamp, antique; the choice 
damask for the woman whose joy is her 
home; a pleasing bauble or addition to 
the wardrobe of the girl who has every- 
thing now! It is their problem as well 
as yours; use their service and use it 
early. 


FUR SHOPPE 


Berkeley Building, 420 Boylston Street 


Latest Autumn Vogues 
in Coats and Small Furs 


Coats Made to Order 
Remodeling and Repairing 


Thirty Years’ Experience 
Ensures Complete Satisfaction 


WILLIAM D. RAY 
(Late of Lamson &§ Hubbard) 


Christmas Hosiery 


If you do not know the value of the 


$1.95 guaranteed silk stockings at 
Thayer MeNeil’s—now is the time to 
get acquainted with this wearable ho- 
siery. Three pairs, specially boxed, 
solid or assorted colors, regular $5.85 
at $5. Come in and address a pack- 
age (Christmas wrapping inside) and 
send it by free parcel post to the 
woman who appreciates the gift of 
hosiery. 


Please mention The Christian Register 


414 Boylston Street +: 47 Temple Place 


‘THAYER 
McNEIL 


COMPANY 


ORK 


CXS 


Yet some- |} 


Italian Hand Crafts 


for Christmas Gifts—Quantities 
of interesting things in Majolica, 
Venetian Glass, Tooled 
Leather, Textiles, etc. 
Calendars and 
Christmas 
Cards 


FLORIST 
Importer of Italian Arts and Antiques 
342 BOYLSTON STREET 


e 


Andirons 


Fire Sets 


DISTINCTIVE 
MERCHANDISE 


Many 
beautiful 
articles in 
iron, copper, 
and brass 


JO} OHN BRADLEY 


Craftsman in Metals 


Little Bldg. 


Beach 6513 
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American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, November 11, 
1924, at 2 p.m. 

Present: Messrs. Blinn, Delano, Eliot, 
Fisher, Fuller, Griffin, Hobbs, Park, Reese, 
Robertson, Rohrer, and Tufts; and Mrs. 
Dewey, Mrs. Fitz, and Mrs. Gallagher. 
Also, by invitation, Messrs. Hunt, 
Marean, and Patterson. 

In the absence of the secretary, the 
assistant secretary was appointed secre- 
tary pro tem. : 

The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of October as follows: 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand October 1, 1924..... $ 16,881.75 
PIPOMI MOR MELONS: 5c). oko sieves ee ele 396.15 
Bequest of National Free- 
man of Washington, D. C., 


added to the Reserve Fund 50.00 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 
br Ch Mund s... ciate. 2% 69.74 
Washington Pews Fund..... 200.00 
Bee UI 5. 6.3, ornve jes efeaunire, 0. 5.00 
Investment Church Build- 
ing Loan Fund—repaid on 
NAPA SEs sy oc tev or sc olettey<) caves ss 900.00 
Investments, receivec for re- 
ATIVEREMETIE hiistaytvieloiete ac es « 218,106.50 
Income of invested funds... 21,432.98 
UD CEI Sts SE oie ee 20.66 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Unitarian Buildings ..... 30.18 
Reimbursed for advances on 
General Missionary work.. 182.33 
Reimbursed for advances on 
PBaveling nM. ee. FES 128.52 
a aan 
$258,403.81 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (socie- 
HIER; C&C.) oe nw Oe age 4 7,556.56 
Salaries and other missionary 
AAVOLINCR We sus releiis :<isy=: are) 0;.s os 2,982.35 


Payments on account of sun- 
dry trust funds......... , 12,411.30 
Church Extension Account 3,683.29 
Religious Education Account 502.28 
International Congress of Re- 


ligious Liberals Account.. 432.00 
Washington Pews Fund. 700.00 
Meer, SUT ale clars 03s: ais eis pp 100.00 
Temporary Loan—Merchants 

National Bank........... 10,000.00 
Investments and_ reinvest- 

MUMECEL GST Niede: crsueuenes sere, s shen nei= 194,258,04 
Investments, Church Building 

Loan Fund—loan ....... 6,500.00 
Accrued interest on bonds 

PUECHASEE © i202 < whee ole Weare 2,163.33 
Publication Department .... 6,500.00 
BExpenses Unitarian ‘'Build- 

SSS © «cei LORLO so 8 care 1,476.47 
Cash .on hand November 1, 

9,138.18 


oo i i a oc 


$258,403.81 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted: To authorize the treasurer to pur- 
chasé in the name and on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation property situate on the Hsplanade be- 
tween Court and Church Streets in Lynch- 
burg, Va., at a price not to exceed $3,000. 

Voted: That the acts of the treasurer in 
carrying out the undertakings with the Fed- 
erated Church at Winnipeg, Man., and the 
Viking Press of said Winnipeg, as authorized 
by a vote of the administrative committee on 
May 26. 1924, are hereby ratified and confirmed. 

Voted: To authorize the treasurer to change 
the safe-deposit vault of this Association from 
53 State Street to the Merchants National 
Bank, and in connection therewith 

Resolved: That the treasurer and assistant 
treasurer, or either of them, when aecom- 
panied by an officer or member off the finance 
committee of this Association, shall have the 
right of access to the safe (No. 689) in the 
vaults of the Merchants National Bank, stand- 
ing in the name of this Association. 
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Voted: To authorize the treasurer, Henry 
H. Fuller, to sell the property of this, Associa- 
tion situate at Midland, Mich., upon such 
terms as he shall deem best, and to execute 
and! deliver in the name and on behalf of the 
Association any deeds or other instruments in 
writing which may be necessary or convenient 
in the premises. 

Voted: That until further action of the 
board, any proceeds arising from the sale men- 
tioned in the foregoing vote shall be held as a 
part of the general endowment of the Associa- 
tion, the income therefrom to be expended 
upon Unitarian causes in said Midland or 
elsewhere, and the principal to be held for 
application to Unitarian causes at Midland at 
such time as the board shall direct. 

Voted: That the manner in which the in- 
come from the Gilliford Trust shall be applied 
to the suppert of the Gilliford Lyceum in 
Pittsburgh, Penn., as authorized by vote of 
this board on February 12, 1924, shall be de- 
termined by the administrative committee, 
after conference with Rev. George R. Gebauer 
and the trustees of the Northside Unitarian 
Church, 


Mr. Blinn reported on the progress of 
the Unitarian Campaign. 
Upon the motion of Mr. Blinn it was 


Voted: That such portion of the board of 


(Oontinued on page 1190) 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS- $5,000 TO $10,000. 


d. C. DEAGAN, !nc.- 
167 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


GIVE BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


The Best Seller for the Holidays 
is the 
MARION DAVIES 
EDITION OF 
JANICE MEREDITH 
Illustrations from the famous photoplay 
now running at the Majestic. Also 
photoplay editions of 
THE SEA HAWK MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 
THE NERVOUS WRECK CAPTAIN BLOOD T5c 
MERTON OF THE MOVIES FEET OF CLAY 
Patronize the book counter for good 
books at popular prices 
Personal Greeting Cards 
Come in and select your greeting cards to 
be engraved from our beautiful assort- 
ment. An early order is essential 
Gifts of Stationery 
We offer one of the largest displays of 
fine stationery in the city 
(Please mention The Christian Register) 
Shop with comfort at 
5 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 
A Step from Washington 
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Second Church Christmas Pageant 


The annual presentation of ‘‘The Nativity” 
at the Second Church in Boston is announced 
for Sunday, December 21, at 5.00 p.m. The 
doors will be open to ticket holders at 4.00 
P.M. The public will be admitted at 4.30 p.m. 
A few tickets have been set aside for distri- 
bution among those especially interested in 
pageantry. Applications, with self-addressed, 
stamped envelope may be sent to 


Miss Frances Wood, 874 Beacon St., Boston 


SCATTERED SEEDS 


An illustrated Monthly Magazine for Children. 
Published under care of Friends’ General Confer- 
ence. Send 75 cents for one year’s subscription, 
Address SCATTERED SEEDS 
154 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern has modern, 
quiet, homelike rooms for travelers, with café 
adjacent, and garage on premises. Near the 
White House. Telephone FRANKLIN 1142. For 
folder, free Map, and Guide to Washington, ad- 
dress 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—A FINE CHRISTMAS GIFT! 
The game “A Study of Shakespeare,’ endorsed 
by the best authorities. Price, 50 cents. THE 
SHAKESPEARH CLUB, Camden, Maine. 

i 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS and Calendars, hand- 
colored. Assortment sent for selection. BmRTHA 
SELLERS, Swarthmore, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Chickering grand piano in excellent 
condition. Remarkably fine tone. Address 
L. W. J., TH CHRISTIAN REGISTHR. 


MIDDLE-AGED, refined woman seeks domestic 
charge—nurse, companion, housekeeper, care 
children, ete. References. C-79, THn CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY—200 single or 100 
double sheets, 100 envelopes, printed in dark 
blue on good bond paper, $1. FRANK B. Hicks, 
Box 25, Macedon Center, N.Y. 


LOOSE LEAF BOOKS for Christmas Gifts, Mem- 
orandum, Diaries, Address, and Expense Books. 
Refills for all sizes, send for Catalogue. Loosn- 
LHAF Book Co., Arlington, N.Y. Dept. 6. 


WINTER IN SICILY and Italy. Spring in Swit- 
zerland, France, British Isles. Experienced 
chaperone will take party of four refined young 
ladies, February to June. References required. 
For terms, address C-80, THm CHRISTIAN Ruc- 
ISTER. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS for children. Peter Rab- 
bit hot-water bottle, $1.75. Floating Duck, $1.00. 
Set of three colored feeding-bibs, $2.00. Sur- 
prise-stick full of toys, $0.80—four for $1.00. 
Mrs. Party R. Comrort, North Cambridge, 
Mass. 


WISHING TO GO SOUTH from January 1 to 
May 1, would like to sublet my furnished 
7-room, sunny apartment, with all conven- 
iences, in Dorchester, to a responsible party. 
Reasonable rent, maid if desired. Bxchange 
reference. THLEPHOND DORCHESTER, 7238-J. 


aa het le er Ba ara eer teal eae ei Sn tik S 
A NEVA-STAIN (Stainless Steel) Paring Knife 
and a Nuva-Srain Grapefruit Knife in a Christ- 
mas box make a combination that sells easily 
and will help your society raise money. Send 
for sample combination and our plan. STAIN- 
LESS Propucts SALes Co., 873 6th St., Water- 
vliet, N.Y. 
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He is the freeman 
whom the TRUTH 
makes free 
and all are 


slaves beside 
COWPER 
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directors as constitute the committee to nomi- 
nate administrative officers, under the amended 
ty-laws, shall be called to a special meeting 
at ten o’clock, December 9, 1924, at 25 Beacon 
Street, to begin the deliberation of its task, 
and that this notice be sent with the regular 
notice, and contain a copy of By-laws, Ar- 
ticle EX, 


(Continued from page 


Upon the motion of Mr. Hobbs it was 


Voted: That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the president to bring te the next 
board meeting a list of nominations for meim- 
bers of the fellowship committee. 


In accordance with this motion, the 
president appointed Messrs. Tufts, Hobbs, 
and Park. 

After the president had reported that 
certain arrangements which existed be- 
tween the Association and Rey. Risto 
Lappala of Virginia, Minn., had been 
abandoned after his decease, it was 


Voted: To authorize the treasurer to trans- 
fer from the Reserve Fund to the Church 
Building Loan Fund the sum of $550, such 
amount to be applied to extinguish the debt 
of the Society in Virginia, Minn., to such fund 
on account of the loan of 1913. 

Voted: Provided the Unitarian Society at 
Lynchburg, Va., will raise the sum of $3,000 
toward the cost of their new church building, 
the American Unitarian Association will con- 
tribute $9,000, and, in addition, will appro- 
priate for the purpose the net proceeds from 
the sale of the old lot, estimated to be $2,700. 
This vote is adopted at the recommendation of 
the Society in Lynchburg, with the understand- 
ing that it will purchase, remove, and re- 
eonstruct a certain existing church building 
in the city, if practical, and that the cost of 
this reconstruction will not exceed the sum of 
$13,000. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted: That the president on behalf of 
the American Unitarian Association accept the 
invitation of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Association to appoint representatives in that 
organization, 


Mr. Fisher reviewed briefly the events 
connected with the dedication of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Washington, D.C. 

Upon the recommendation of the treas- 
urer it was 

Voted: That all previous votes relative to 
financial aid from the Association to the Uni- 
tarian Society in Pittsfield, Mass., be rescinded, 
and that the following vote be substituted: 

Voted: Provided the Unitarian Society in 
Pittsfield, Ma'ss., will raise the sum of 
$6,000 toward the cost of building the new 
parish house and repairing and altering the 
Peace Party parsonage, the American Unitarian 
Association will contribute a like amount, 
$6,000, in addition to its appropriation of 
$9,000, an amount equal to the net ‘proceeds 
from the sale of the Linden Strect property ; 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 2d. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, 1.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Naw Yors, Cuicaco, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. ° 
Separate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N. H. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Pa.D. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-PresiwenT, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Extra Lyman Casot, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


STAGECRAFT 


Poster Design, Show Card Lettering, Voice Train- 
ing, Public Speaking, Radio, Window Dressing 
Photography, and other evening classes. 


B:Y.M.C. UNION 48 Boylston St. 


nr 


and, further, the Association will allow the 
Unitarian Society of Pittsfield to mortgage 
the new property for a sum not exceeding 
$15,000, with the understanding that the in- 
terest on this mortgage is to be borne equally 
between the Association and the Unitarian 
Society of Pittsfield. 


Field Secretary Patterson addressed 
the board on his observations during his 
trip through the Central West. 

W. Forses_ Roperrson,. 
Acting Secretary. 


“Bulfinch Summer School” 


At the “Bulfinch Summer School,” the 
six weeks of neighborhood: work conducted 
by workers of the Bulfinch Place Church 
in Boston, Mass., twenty-five attractive 
scrapbooks were made and sent to the 
South Department of the Boston City Hos- 
pital, where 80 per cent. of the patients 
are under eight years of age. Attendance 
at the school was larger than for some 
years. f ; 
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~ Jordan Marsh Company 


The Store that is Fillev with 
The Spirit of Christmas 


Co aa gift buying this year will be delightfully inter- 
esting. Few stores in the world —certainly none in New 

England—can compare with this establishment in the won- 
derful variety and extent of the stocks of useful and beautiful 
things suitable for gifts to every member of the family. 


There’s a joy in service at Christmas time and particularly 
so in this House of Distinctive Merchandise, where useful gifts 
garnered from the whole world are ready for your selection. 


Four Great Christmas Stores in One 


it heehee Store Ap-  3S~-Them@z7eat Basement 
parel, Dress Materials, Store—a Complete Empo- 


and Accessories. rium in Itself. 


2—The Annex—Home Fur- 4—The Store for Men—a 
nishings of Every Kind, Separate Store in a Sep- 
Fancy Articles. arate Building. 


For Your Convenience and Comfort 


May We Suggest That You Do 
Your Christmas Shopping Early 


1192 
| PLEASANTRIES _ | 


‘Is life worth living?”’, “It isn’t, if 
you think about it like that.”—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


When a man starts singing his own 
praises it’s pretty sure to be a solo— 
Lake County (Ind.) Times. 


Delia: “Interesting lecture, wasn’t it?” 
Celia: “Yes, indeed; I thought out two 
Christmas presents.’’—Life. 


Dentist: “What kind of a filling do 
you want in your tooth, son?” Boy: 
“Chocolate.’—New York University Med- 
ley. 


As the Governor of Wyoming said to 
the Governor of Texas, “What are we 
going to wear at the inaugural?’—WMin- 
neapolis Journal. 


Ship Steward: ‘Do try a little soup, 
sir; extra special—a secret of the chef.” 
Passenger: “No good. Never could keep 
a secret.”—Punch. 


Bootblack: “Light or dark, sir?” Ab- 
sent-minded Professor: “I’m not partic- 
ular, but please don’t give me the neck.” 
—Carnegie Tech Puppet. 


Mistress: “I am a woman of few 
words. If I beckon with my hand that 
means ‘come.’” New Maid: “That suits 
me, mum. I’m also a woman of few 
words. If I shake my head it means ‘I’m 
not coming.’ ” 


Applicant (to magistrate): “I want 
some advice about my husband, sir. He 
left me twenty-five years ago and I ain’t 
seen him since.” Magistrate: “Well?” 
Applicant: ‘What about me ’aving a sep- 
aration?’—London Opinion. 


Roommate: “So your father refused to 
send you money? I suppose he’s forgot- 
ten that he spent money when he went 
to college?’ Blinks, Jr.: “Not a bit of 
it. And he hasn’t forgotten what he 
spent it for, either.’—American Legion 
Weekly. 


(In the Ruhr) The English Officer: “I 
say, you know, I am glad we're about done 
with this shocking occupation thing.” The 
French Officer: “Are you returning to 
England?’ “No. We're going into the 
Egyptian Soudan.”—Le Ruy Blas. 


Dr, Edwin E. Slosson thinks the day 
is approaching when chemists may be 
able to determine the sex of human be- 
ings. For the best interests of the hu- 
man race it is to be hoped that the chem- 
ists will stick to the established rule of 
turning out six of one and half a dozen 
of the other—New York Times. 


African youths who attend the Tiger 
Kloof Native Institution of the L. M. S. 
have to grapple with the English lan- 
guage with the help of a dictionary. The 
L. M. 8. “Chronicle” shows the result by 
publishing a letter addressed by a stu- 
dent to Principal Haile: i 

“Dear Mr. Haile, 

“Mymiordss 
“T find I will be unable to be at the 
aperture of the Inst. on the 13 Feb. On 
returning from my holidays I found that 
my brother had fallen asleep. The in- 
cident of the accident was a lion.” 


The Christian Register 


TO OUR CHURCHES 


$1.48 per day is what the Minister’s Pension 
amounts to after seventeen years’ work. Are 
you satisfied with this? Would you advise a 
young friend to study many years, work at a 
modest salary, to end life with a pension less 
than firemen, teachers, policemen receive? 


Why not take up your ANNUAL COLLEC- 
TION for PENSIONS early and get it out of 
the way? Send it to 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULHB, 


145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
ERVICE 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CARDS FOR COLORING 


Lr Mar Linr—black and white outline 
Christmas Cards and Booklets. New and 
distinctive designs. Sample assortment 
for $1.00. Send for catalog. 


LE MAI LINE Dept. E 


388 Bowdoin Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 


of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. h 
When you are making your will, and wish to 
pee 8 worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
sland. 

Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wim B. Nicuots, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 


MacDuffie School 
CX Far Girls 23 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 


POST-GRADUATE ONE YEAR TUTORING 
COURSE FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 


Liberal Grammar Post-graduate 
and High School Courses Housecraft Course 


Principals 
John MacDuffie — Mrs. John MacDuffie 
Sprinuofield, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. 
Roderick Stebbins, minister emeritus. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, minister. Morning service 
at 11 a.m. Sermon by Mr. Pomeroy. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M, 
Rihbany, D.D., minister, Church service at 
11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11 a.m. Church School with Kinder- 
garten Class during Morning Service. Vesper 
Service at 4 P.M. Wednesday noon service, 
12.10 to 12.40. 


NEW, YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, Minot 
Simons, D.D., Minister. 10 a.m., All Souls 
School of Religious Education, young people’s 
and children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church serv- 
ice. The church is open for rest and prayer 
each week-day except Saturday from nine to 
five o’clock. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Mr. Speight, December 7, 
114.M. Daily services at 12:15 P.M. Monday to 
Friday inclusive. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. ev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, Minister. 
Church School at 9.45 a.M., under Waitstill H. 
Sharp. Morning service at 11 am. Young 
people’s discussion class at 5 P.M. Hmerson 
Guild at 6 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles B. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m., 
Evening Service, 7.30 p.m. Vesper Service 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. Communion Service on 
the first Sunday of each month after Morning 
Service. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
Free pews at all services. All are welcome. 


a 


November 28, 1924. ' 
Mr. Charles G. Girelius, of Baltimore,. Md.. 
has made application to the Middle States Com- 
mittee for admission to fellowship. 
WaLteR R. Hunt, Chairman, 
JOHN B. NASH, 
Grorce W. SMITH. . 
Middle States Fellowship Committee. 


November 28, 1924. 


The Fellowship Committee of the Middle 
States has granted the application of Mr. 
Hubert T. Law, recently graduated from Mead- 
ville Theological Seminary, for admission to 
the Unitarian Fellowship. 


WALTER R. Hunt, 
JOHN B. NASH. ; 
Grorcn W. SMITH. + 


Middle States Fellowship Committee, 


Rey. 
Rev. 


Ohoirman, 


